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Public Law 94-1A2 E^i^ires the placement -of special education 
students in the "least restrictive environment," Witti this increased 
^pmphasis on maintaining students on a regular campus, many new pr^oblems 
arise* Students classified as "Severely Handicapped" are ^eing assigned 

to schools rather than hospitals and institutions. With this new trend, 

« ^ / y 

teachers^r are faced with the problem of control of severe emotional put- 
bur siis; thus procedures are needed for the contr^ of these outbursts 
within the confines of .the classroom, 

* . This study included a rfeview "bf the literature to determine 

% ' / ^ 

types of behavior control for the severely handicapped l:hat are current l:y 

J ^ ■ 

being used* Results were noted, and procedure^, that could be utilized in 

a classroom with minimum equipment and tralningNwere Investigat^. 

j ' ■ . ^ ^ ' ^ ' ■ 

The result of this study is a list of procedures which liave been 

appft)ved by the administrative leadership of the Corona-Norco Unified School 

Disjtrict* Included in the procedure is , the requirement that the patents or 

guardians must be informed of the adopted procedures, mu3t be given given a 

- . -V , . — 




-copy u-f Lhe llsn and muse authorize the administration of any or all of the 

procedures. A form for this purpose was developed and is Included, • If any 

• • • * *• . ' 

parental^ concern is expressed for t^ie manner in which a partl^lar teaclxer 
controls his or her i^^^l^®'^^^ teacher will receive the fuj^support of 

the administration,* provid^ed the adbpted procedure has been followed and 



and the methods used are on the approved list. 
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PREFACE 
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This document vyas prepared in confuncMon v/itH the La Verne College JDoctorol 
Progrpm in School Management. It is representative of a program requirement 
that each candidate cJsjrn?lefe the equivalent of ten C+ronge Episodes. A Change 



Episode Is fhejidenHficaHon of manageimenf problem wifhin fl]^ job sefting, T^s, \ 
submission to ^ysfemoHc probl^m-^solvrng, and the evaluation of outcomes^ ) 

. ' ' ^ ■ ^ ' ' ' • ■ ° ■ ■ • ^ V 

Change Episodes dp not require the rigorays dtesign and analysis associated with \ 
formal^ researcfi. They may be temied cfe^action research which deals with d . - 
specific settir^^ and a specific set of circumstances. Consequently, application 
beyond that setting should be approached with caution. 



Inquiries rega 
regarding the 



rding this study should be adclr^ksd directly to the author. Inquiries 
Doctoral Progrpm in Schqpl Mcnl^ement should be directed to: 



Department of School Maijagement 
La Verne College 
1950 Third Street 

I,, V<,rr>p, rnlifomia 91750 
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■ ^ ' CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 



. • i , Historical Setting 

The evolution of Special Education In the State of California h^s 
accelerated in the iast f§w years- Except for programs for the physically \ 
^ hkndlcappedf^ children who did not fit into the "mold" were sustained in the 
J regular classroom* Not until the 1950*s did the state begin providing 

.^e6ial programs for children with mental; emotional or neurcilogical handi- 



caps. The growth of these programs, rather slov at first,* has escalated to 

the point that today there are five broad categories of prograi^s for excep- 

^ tional children with as many as ten stibdi'vj^sions for each category* 6ach 

subdivision has its own sections of the Education Code and Callfomia 

Admlnlstrattive Code. Title 5. ^ 

Among thesp programs are those designed for the Autistic, which have 

been mandatory In ther State of California since September 1975. Programs for 

the Severely Emotionally Disturbed have been permissive since 1966 for those 

^ , , . _i _ ► 

who received prior approval from the State Depart^tifent of Educatioy, With 

.*■*." . - ' ^ *^ * 

the incfepDlon of P.L* 94-*lA2, programs 'for these students will become man-- 

- ■ ^* . 
^.l , datory -e.^fective October 1,, 1977. 

In 1964 Hewe.tt pub^shed a theoretical framework of hierarchies which 

• hafs* proven helpful in assigning severely handicapped children to public 

school classes. Because/of hia work, 'Hewett has been recognized among 

special educxators as the 'one who first recommended the behavior modification 



approach ,to public school 'programs f.qr children with behavior disorders. 



1 
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His pioneering work has had a widespread ef fect^- on such programs, l^etfibds,. .' 



-.1 .-i 



and procedures he developed and emphasized in his theories on the "engineei^ed' 
'classroom" have ^hadl a- far-reaching effect on special programs in recent years. 



In hisjjook/ The Emotionally Disturbed Child In The Classroom , he 
described his program- in jiSJnsiderable detail), providing a variety of research 
data. His "engineered cla^i^oom" is designed largely on the basis of "develop 
mental sequence of educational goals," a Series of general- goals (attention, 
response, order, ISiploratory, social, - masteryt - and achievement) that Hewitt 
"considers descriptive of^ :he development children normally go through ip their 
school experience. The engineered classroom also employs a troken. economy with 
edibles and toys as. backup reinforcers. He is more cqncerned with the mainten 
ance of classtoom success .and changing negative attitudes toward learning 
than rigid adherence to the principle that rewarding destructive behavior may 



4n fr^fcfen 



c^iMPo that be)t)avior to increase tn frdSptency- ^ \ 

Hewf»^r'« rp*e;arc^i ^*pd hi*? "engin<?ered classrf>om" established pffp'-tive 
^r^ori'^PS for worl^ ^ng wfth behavior dVsorder^^d Students and are o'^^' ^^fHely 
nppiir'i ^^^^tf^A-y^ " cl<^F^*^'=' for ^>>t3s<a excGptional s^'udetltS' 

MpoH for Tlje Study 
^ Certainly of majo?^ concern to educators is the r^ecent- dovelopment of 
programs for the severely handicapped/ The enacttpfentof Public Law 94-1^2, ^ 
The Education of All Handicapped Children Act, also places a new emphasis on 
the p\iblic school's ./espons'^bility for-ttje education of all individuals re- 
\ gardless of their handicap Children who until r^^p^y were housed sf^te 
hospitals or kept at home are now attending public schools. The ^blic school 
im*^r( therefore, learn how cope with the disturbances ca\»^e4 by Sfev.ereiy 
I Emotionally Dis turbed^and Autistic students. Many *educator^^nd -p^ycholoVists 
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feel that the emotional, and social adjustment of these yoilhgsters forms 
the essential gateway to the promotion of thei?' academic and vocational 
adjustment*!. Psychoto^ists, social workers^ psychiatrists, and teachers 

are concerned abbtit the studtents' academic and vbcationl|l adjustment and 

1 > : ^ r ' 

feel that only when everyone involved with the child works dooperatlvely 

can a(^hievem^nt be measured. BrieMy stated, the teacher is interested 
in which behavior should be increased or decreased, whaf' contingencies cur- 
rently support this behavior, and what ^einforcers should be miinipulated to 
alter the behavior. } * r ^ 

When teacher and site administrator work togethec^ and agree on a 
basic philosophy significant progress is made. To work cooperatively, the 
teacher must know the ^framework within wh^h he or she can operate and re- 
ceive support from th^siteH^dministrator . Likewise^ the site administrator 
as wej T a^^the p^r neeris to know ^jwh^^t trpe of Behavior mod if icat xon can 

be expected. Then both aHtninlstratoT' and j)3r€»at$' mxif^t approve of its ^=*ppli 
cpMon. jVhen the^e grotind rules h^vo been l^^id ^=>rK^ followed, sill ^onrornpd 

can function in a synoptic proseram for the control of severe hebavlpr, problen 

. . . . \ ^ 

within the corTf'ineR of th*> cTj'fJsrooro. t 

> ■■■■ 
Population Under Study 



This report concentrates on two specifi^j {^ypes of stjudents: those 
classified as\Autistic and those defined as ^Se^erely Emotionally Disturbeil 
study involves four clashes conducted by t 



iG Corona-Norco Unified School 
District .for the Severel^^andicapped , including t|wo elemei%tary classes (one 



_i . primary and 'one upplr gradeX for the Severely Emotic^nall Disturbed^ on 

junl'or high (grades seven^ eight, and nine^t for the Autistic, and one senior 



high (grades ten, eleven, and ^welve) class for the Severely Emot«tonall^ 



Disturbed. 
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Iral, the development/ of specific, ^icftiiinlstrd^'lvjBly.^^ 



Wh;Lle the ultimate |^1, the development/ of specif ic/ TacftMriHst-r^tHwlv 
approved procedures 9 has a direct ef fedt .upon the students in -^Jhipse classes^' 
the sttidents themselves were not Involved in the meetings of^the Problem 
"Solving Group. Those who provided input included ^e teaching staff,- cla^s- 
room ^des, site administrators, and selected«.pafents of^^the^ ^tTudents. , 

DefinltdTdn of Terms < ' 
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1. Autistic: - A pupil who, in' addition to a hi»t6r^of^til|^ropriately V 
relating to people and of continued Impairment In social .iA^eir-actio.n 



since infancy, mdy display evidence of cognitive potentialities although 

\ V\ ■ ^ ■ ' . ■ ... 

his behavioral manifestations are ext?9c^inely severe. The stud^ltt is 



usually unable to Use appropriate oral la^ngiiage, is jpreoccupied with 
objects, has an obsession to maintain sam^ess • .'^Whfte he displays ^ 
icullar motor mannerisms and mobility p^uftterns", rx^ shows € 



peculiar motor mannerisms and mobility p^nl^erns", n^' shows extfreme 

resistance to controls, l " - ^ 

' * * ' ^ ' ■ ' * 

2- Autistic Class : - A special education claiss 'fo% 4:hQse studenp^s cer^.lfied 

■ % -y. 

as having autism or b«^ing "autlstlc-like. *' - ' .. f. ' • 

3. Aversive Conditioning The use of punishment inhibit: nnwanfed 

^ ^ . . 

beha-crtoT'S".' * ■ 

4. " * Behavior Disordered : - The diagnosis given to a sttid^t^^^^ho is of 

superior or average intelligence yet is unable to control b^^behavlor 
within socially acceptable standards, ^ 

5. Behavior Modification: - The strengthening or«^celeratiori* df selected 
behaviors through the positive reward for the correct responses. Also 

included in t'he term is the weakening or elitpinatljiig of any behavior 

) • . ^ " 

through the punishment, negativfe response , or lack -of 'response for the * 

display from the authority figure. ^ 

• ■ lu ' . : " 



6. ^havior Theripy : - The systematic^ppllcatldn of learning theory and 
"'ptrihciples ^of conditioning ^ the modification of deviant or disordered 
behavioT and the ^strengthening of desired behavior tpward the goal of > 
establish:(^g more ad aptive* behavior . : . 

7\ Extinction ; - tlie process of causing a "particular action or behavioi: 
to stop occurring.. " . 

♦ 8- Xnappropriate Behaviors ; - Any\ ^ehavJ.ors which fall short ot soicial ex- 

\ . ' ^ ' - X 

pectations, not necessarily "wrong in themselves, ^' but behaviors that 

do not con-form to phe situation. ^ ^ ^ 

9. Mandatory : - An action or program thait must be offered or performed. 

10 • Operant Behavior : *• A behavior that operates on the environment in such 

a way as to secure a particular outcome or result. 

11. O vert Behavior : - Behavior openly displayed. ' ^ 

Parent : - Any perspn who has legal custody of a ch^ 1^ , IndndtTi^ ?inv 

aHiil.t pupil for whom no ^i^nrH-fan b<^*=' hoon s»rp<^'? Tit-^a^ ^ Thi^ ^^r^ ;=^lso 

Includes guardian* 



^ permissive : — An ^^otion or proj^r^=^ip th^it i« ^^niOw??'^ ro h^PP«n. Kit*" 1?3 

^ required, * / 

1^- Public Law 9A-142 : - A landmark federal legislation entitled, "The 
"Education for All Handicapped Children Act/' which makes the states 
responsible fo^r insuring that free, appropriate educatidnal opportunitle 
*^ are provided for all handicapped individuals aged three through twenty- 

one, 

^\ 15 • Reinforcement : - The kind of learning situation involved when a person 



\ 

I 



acts or responds in soine way and a particular consequence follows this 
action or response. 



Contltig^nt Reinforcement - The reinforcement of an action based upon, the 
outcome of a related action. \ 



jNegatlve Reinforcement ^ Expressing dissatlsf actl9n for each Incoiyrect 
action and saying nothing for eacn correct action. " . , • - 

Positive Reinforcement - Praising! a cliild^for pach correct action and 
saying nothing for. each incorrec t I action. 

Primary Reinforcement - A tangible reward (food/ drink, candy, gum, etc) 

, ' «■ ' 

for achieving a goal. . ' 4 ' ' 

Social Reinforcement - a physical. recognition for a^ achieved obiective- - 
a pat, nod^ smile, etc. ' • 

16. I^estralnt : - The holding oi^ restricting of part of or the entire body in 
an ^fort, to Inhlbft movement. - ♦ » ; 

^ 17. Self -Pes tractive Behavior : - Action taken by an individual simulating 
methods possibly leading to self-destruction. Qnfte ^^^q^ently these 
behaviorl inflict injury to the indiv-fdvial. 

Self^Stimulatory Behavl6r : ■ Repetlr4ve ^nd sitereotvpf*H movements, ^such 

as spinning, twlrljbng, rocking, or ga9:inq. which spem to h^ive no p^rtlriilar 

relatiop^;hlp ft> what is happening. * ' 

»- 

19. Severely Emotionally Disturbed ^ ^ A p.upil who has normal or superior intelli; 

gepce, but exhibits to a marked degree: a severe disturbance that cannot be 

explained by intellectual, sensory^ cJr health factors^ a severe disturbance 

' , ' 'i * . • 

in his relationships with p^ers alid adults; a severe disturbance in his 

> behavior or effect under normal circumstances; a^ pervasive a?id prolonged 

state of depression or anxiety; and/or a oonstant or prolonged display of * 

psychosomatic symptoms. , • 

^ ; ,.. . j , . 

20- Shaping Procedure : - The Reward ing^ of a^ropriate behaviors leading toward 

' ' ' 
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dpecl£ij6 objective. 



ilnlatrator : The admiiiistrative official assigned to* a specif fc 



,4, 



I' 



23. 



2A. 



school an^ to whom the clas«rooI^ jteachers ri^oft ■for supervision*. 
Structured Envirooment Desiga ; - A class for, students certified as beln^ 
seveK^y emojtionally disturbed. J'^' ' ' '' 

Time Out^ ' - A hrief removal "from a reinforcing climate to a sens^^j^ 
restricted environment contingent upon the omfssio^ of deviant behavior. 
Token Economy ,' - OR A generalized reward that can be 

■ .% . -^ * 

Token Reinf of cement : - OR traded for toys, candy, models, 



Delayel^ Reirfeorcement- t^ - books, etc. at a later time. 



- CHAPTER II - ■ ' " * 

, , THE PROBLEM ^ * 

The ^oblem Solving feam,- 
To help assure that all areas affected by^he components of the pro- 



bl^ were represented^^ a probleiil solving team was g&t:hered together » con- 
sisting of the following people and charged with the re&pt>nslbllity of 
completing the assigned pi^blem prior ?to the clo^eybf the 1976r-77 school year 

1. The Coordinator of Spai^allzed Instruction for the Corona-Norco Unified 
School District (the author of this study) . 

2. Four district teachers of the severely handicapped representing the 
programs for the Autistic and the Severely Emotionall]!^ Disturbed. 

3. A parent of a child enrolled in one of the Glasses for the severely 
handicapped*' — ^ 

4. - The principal of one of the. schools housing a class for the severely 

handicapped. ^ 

Definition of the Problem . 
• The problem undertaken fot this^'stud^ is: Vhat are acceptably 
procedures teachers may use' in- controlllne severe behavior problems within 
the confines of a class of severely handicapped students ? 

' JiThe problem solving team validated the nature of the problem by 
noting the discrepancies between the eixisting condition and the desired 
conditions as shown in figure 1. 

After discussing the legal requirements, site restraints, and 
practical application procedures, the problem solving team focused on the 

8 • 
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existing and desired conditions . the original list \Jks then pared and refined 

« 

to the conditions presented in figure 1. This table received the apprbvaT and 
support oY the memoes of the gi^oup. *i 



r 



FIGURE 1 



Summary of The 
Problem Under Investigation 

TV ^ 



T 



EXISTING CONDItlONS 



DESIREP CONDITIONS 



1* I^ck of established pollTcy 
Indicating limits a teacher 
may exercise^ 



2* Lack of a legal definition of 
corporal punishment. 



3» Lack of district 4*™^^^^^'^^^°^® ' 
- understanding and support of 
the various techniques and pro- 
cedures utilized ^by the teachers 
of the severely handicapped in 
controlling student behavior • 

4. A lack of parental understanding 
of possible types of discipline. 



1. A policy stating limits which 
teacher's may exercise apd be pro^ 
tec ted* from reprimand and ^ 
persecution. 

2. A legal definition of what type of 
physical management can be used ot^ 
a child without written consent of 
paren^^^^' 

3. The understanding, acceptance, and 
support of district administrators 
of approved techniques which teach- 
ers may use in controlling student 
behavio^. 



4. Full suppdrt a^nd understandimg <^n 
^ the part of the parents of anv iype 
of discipline that might be used, on 
children enrolled In the program. 



Based on this information, the goal of this study is: To establish a 
procedure > approved by teachers of ^ the severely handlca^pped, site administra- 
tors, and district office administrators,, for/ the control of behavior problems 
within 'the confines of a severely handicapi^ed cj^pssroom . 



-15 
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Solution. Criteria 



jth the conditions and goals of the study established and approved 




by the probl^Br^stTlving team/ the following Solution criteria wete selecj/ed. 
Criteria : pie solution should . - ^ 




1« be easy to understand and administer ^ 

2. proyide a 'means for revision and up-date, 

• 0 

3. list alternatives from Which the -teachfer * may select specific \ 
procedures. 

Constraint? : The solution must 

1. be Within the confines of the California Education Code* 
California Administrative Code, Title 5, and obtained 
legal opinibns» ^ • 

2. be 'acceptable to the teachers of the severely handicapped 
and distrlct--^mlnistrators, 

3. be understood and accepted by parents upon students' 
« 

enrollment in program/ • 



J 



. - CHA1>TER III ' 

SURVEY OF SOLUTION ^TERNATIVES / 
' 4( Review^of the Literature ^ 

^ ^ In order to^omplete a sutvey of the literature in a cbmpre^nsive 

manner,^ the services of the 5an Mateo Educational Resources Center (SMERC) 
were utilized. It was felt this wou^d be the most expedient procedure, . 
since it wou^ inclu4l^ a search of material and literature from the Educa- 



tional Reso^irce Information^ Center (ERIC), the (^pmlative Index of Journals 
*in Education (CIJp) and, educational materials yet\to be published via 
Fugitive Informatioh Data Organizer (FIDO). The printout which was received 
included references to a total of 137 different sources dealing in topics 
related to: < r 

Autism > \^ 

Behavior Changes , ' 

Behavior Modification ' . 

Class Management 
^ Discipline 

Emotionally Disturbed Children t 

Handicapped Students 4^ . ^ 

Parent Education 

Punishment ^ ^ ' ' 

A review of the literat.ure pertaining, to the control of ^students in 
classes for the a^j^rely handicapped supports the theory that mo^tf overt be- 
haviors have been learned through int-eraction with algnif leant individuals^* 



o 
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^^envlrdnment. As the general goala^ classroom control are 

to maiataln an environment tha^ is conducive 'to learning,- to help students 

to becom^ increasingly self-directin'g^ and to enhance tljp self-image of each 

individual, one- must real ize \^e im portanc e of imjjt^tion in^behavior, C. H 

Madseri and h^s ^associates have discussed this idea : ,\ • 

What behaviors is' the child usually engaged iif<when he receives 
the attention of his teacher? A field study demonstrated the 
effects of teacher be^iaviors on the behavior of students. The ex- 
perimenters taught lelementary school teachers to systematically 
control the nature of their interaction vri.th Students. More spec- 
ifically, the teachers were taught to ignore inappropriate be- 
haviors .and to show approval for appropriate behaviors, such as 
laying, "Johnny, get back into your seat," "Sally, get your book 
opened and stop daydreaming," or, "Haijik, you- know you should be 
doing your work instead of talking to Bruce." Rather, the teacher 
would try to increase the frequency of saying phr-ases like, 
"Teresa, I'm happy to see you working ''so hard," "Tim, that's a 
nice job you're doing in writing," or, "Bill, you're doing such' 
a good jol)!" Approval responses can also fall into the category 
of gestures such as facial expressions (dmiling or nodding the 
head) or contact responses (touching or patting the child onythe 
back or shoulders) . . . Ignoring inappropriate behaviors and 
showinjg approval for appt^mriate behavior were ^xtremely effective 
in maintaining better classoroom behavior. . . . 

Another kind of learning situation is involved when a person acts or 

responds in some way, then a partjLcul^r consequence follows his action or 

response. If the- consequence that follows results in an increase in- the 

probability 6f the same action or response occurring again, the consequence 

is referred to as a reinforcement . A child cries for a lo^.lipop, is given 

one by the parent and then stops trying; the crying is an operant^behavior, 

l.e,, operates on .the environment (parent) in such a way as to secure a 

particular outcome or result*, namely a lollipop, and it is this reinforcement 

•that makes more likely the occurence of similar behavior in the future. This 



Mads^n, C. H . , Becker, W. C., & Thomas, D. R. "Rules, Praise., and 
Ignoring: Elements of Elementary Classroom Control." Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis , 1968, L, p. 140. 



example illustrates th^ phenomenon of operant , or Instrumental * conditioning, 

which is the basi/^ f or mu<;hl human behavior^ in childLen and adults, both 

' i ^ 

adaptive and ^lajdaptive'. Thus, the deviant behavior of . many*em%ionally 

jdj.3turbed children may. be understood ks having been learned and supported 

by contingencies in the present environment, whether in the'Tiome^ school, 

hospital, cli^nic, camp, or wherever* ^ - ^ 

X In work with autistic children. It was documented that these children 

were greatly deficient in imitative behavior and seemed to learn little, if 

anythirig, on an observational basl^ • Baer and Sherman published a very 

important study in 196A"'' w]|^ch showed that if one reinforced a child for 

imitating some of. a model's behavior, the child would also begin to. imitate 

other behaviors of the model, even though he had not? been explicitly rein- 

-forced for imitating thes^. They viewed imitation as di^rimlnation , a 

situation in which the child notes the similarity between his and phe model's 

behavior as the occasion for reinforcement* Although the Baer and Sherman 

study^ dealt with n^rmar" children who already imitated, its results gaVe rise 

to procedures for building imitative behavior in non-imitacing children. f 

2 

Thus, Metz's 1965 study using reinforcement-theory principles to build non-* 



verbal imitative behavior in non-i^^itating autistic children. Lovaas, Berber! 

3 

Perloff, and Schaeffer showed how it was possible, through the use of a 



"''Baer, D. M. , & Sherman, J. "Reinforcement of Generalized Limitation 
in Young Children." Journal of Ext>erimental Child Psychology , 1964, 1, pp. 
37-39. T^f ^ 

^Metz, J. R. "Conditioning Generalized Imitation In Autistic Children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology > 1965, 2, pp. 389-399. 

3 

Lovaas, 0. I., Berberich, J. P*, Perloff, B. F. , & Schaeffer, B, 
"Acquisition of Imitative Speech by Schizophrenic cfllildren." Science , 1966, 
151, pp. 705-707. ' 



dtscriml^natiloriviearnfng pa to bui^ imitative verbal behavior in 

previously mute autistic ^hHdr.en. \ 

, Valett, In 1966, outlined a system of behavior modification fgcusing * 

upon specific, social relnf orce^iept techniques, involving theVuse ^of ^primary • 

and ^secondary relnforcers. He sCate'^^ieveral generalized principles which 

have emerged fiWm behavior modification rsjtadles in education to dafe: 

• . . 1,* Pupils must be educationally programmed according to their 
\ leyel 'of development and^achlevement . 

- Material to be learned must be systematically organized 

and able to' elicit respoilse and success from the piipll. 

3. Si>Kess in learning (e.g., desirable) shoulikbe immediately^ 

/ r'e^rded. If necessary, primary reinforcements, (food, praise, 
r^^/ etc.) should be used. 

4. Immediate primary reinforcement^ should be part or\a broader 
system Involving varying rewardsVand social reinforcement. 

5. Rewards should bfe attainable af terv a reasonable period of 
effort (lessons should not be tpoVlong and may have to<^e 
broken dpwn into smaller units wltn^sMbsequ^nt reinforcement 
as necessary). > 

6. The puplf must be able to understand the desired behavior 
change, the rewards involved, and th^ operation of the total 
system. The system should be available Ce.g., written out) 
and as concrete as possible. . . . 

One theory practiced extensively In classes for the severely hand!- 

capped is that of giving check marks* The literature reports that in giving 

the check n^rks the teacher's function is non-personal, *much like a shop 

foreman paying -workers on an assembly line for what they have actually earned 

during a work peri6d. The attempt is to use the check mark system as a non- 

conflictual meeting ground* for the emotionally disturbed child and for the ' 

teacher. The teacher conraiUnicat es to the <:hild, "This is. what you have 

earned," not, "I'm giving you this because I like you," or . .because you 

•' ^^ • 

^V^lett, R. *'A Social Reinforcement Technique for the Classroom Manag 

ment of Behavior Disorders." Exceiptional Children , 1966, 33, p. 189. 
'It % 



did what I asked." Although th^interp*rsQ.nal^elemenl: o'Jjvioua^^annot be ^ 
eliminated, it is thus lin^d at flr"^-, pa'rticjularly^^ity^children Vi^ 
ae-rious social problems. As the child gaih^'ln hl^comp^tency at .the attgfi=- 
\.?l:on, response, order, expWStory and soxiial" levels |S^he emphasis, mighCN 
change and the, teacher may acknowle<*g6, "i»m pleased, bedause you did that 
just the way I wanted lyou to. " One of the Nmost important advantages, of the 
check mark system' is ehat it guarantees teacher contact with each child at 
l^st three times aq^hour. Completed check mark cards ,are then exchanged 
for tangible ite\ns, and an Exchange Board displays items of differing value. ^ 
The monetary value of the exchange items has been found to be very insignlf- 
.ic an.t, and it appears that an important factor is that they are earned in the 
classroom. 



The literature continually points out that the best method for 
altering behavior, a method which is least likely to cause har& to the child, 
must always be sought.' Positive reinforcement is the most" commonly used 
treatment; aversive conditioning should be us'ed only after all other treatment 
modes fail. We know from the research literature that punishment works to 
decrease unwanted behaviors such as self-mutilation whefi other methods have 
proven unsatisfactory, but each case must be considered individJ^ly in order 
to determine if indeed punishment shoi^ld^ used to allow teaching to proceed. 
O'Donnell and Ohlson comment. 

If one analyzes laws governing positive and negative reinforcement, 
one will find that the laws for both are quite similar. If one 
wishes to question the use of aversive stimuli on the basis of 
unpredictability, one might also question the use of positive rein- 
forcement on the same basis. As knowledge 'of behavioral principles 
^ has progressed, we have been able to reduce undesirable outcomes 
resulting from both positive and negative strategies 



1 • ■ . 
O'Donnell, Patrick^., Ohlson, Glenn A. Paper presented at the 
1976 International Convention, CEC, Chicago, Illinois, April 1976, Aversive 
Stimulation - Criteria for Application , p. 2. ""^ 




Haripg .^phasizes- the importance of pairing positive with- aversive 



cbnditionlng: 



*7 



/ Tho 
'v, re 




lOugh nilld averifrve lAy end an u^fesirable beha^^r after poafitlve 
ilnforceJUpnt fa^s' to^ do so, ^ nevertheless , it is a^so vitalJy ^ 
important to ^how the child tl^at other behaviors wfll be rewarded, - 
not punished. / Especially when the^ child Is severely handicapped 
and may have, a limitedS<6pertDlre of skills, it is essential to ^ • 
palr^ a decrease in one beh^lor with^an increase in another, 
productive one. If you stop a deaf/blind child from rocking by 
using a mild averdive, it is uliethical and immoral in ray opinion > 
nqt to teach that child some behavior that he or she can do that 
will be accepted a^jdrejjfarded. Many of the studies I have discussed ^ 
.earlier paired posiPtt^e^reinf orcement of some accepted behavior with 
aversive conditioning af unwanted behaviors. This certainly muddies 
research findings on the -effectiveness of punishment alone\but^ 
it is more beneficial to the child whose behavior is being shaped • . . , 



Regardless of the methods one' use^^the literature emphasizes that 

,thede methods must be communicated to the child in a way that^ is understandable 

to him, It x^^yit^t this point that many knowledgeable teachers may begin to have 

.problems implementing specific techniques. By explaining J,iiit±ts, expectations, 

alternatives, and consequences to the child beforehand, Che teacher provides' If 

structure and predictability. Th:ls is extremely important for the child who 

V - f 

typically has not experienced consistency or predictability from adults. 

•A large amount of research and literature is available emphasizing 

the reinforceiient of appropriate behavior. You and I might not be reinforced 

by having a guiinned star pasted to our arms, but some chi^ren will work 
• > ■ 

patiently on long _tasks for such a reward. A therapist assumes that the 
gummed star is reinforcing if it works. If it increases the desired flfehavior. 
•mid aversives work similarly to decrease behaviors. Tickling may not 

. ' 

1 

Haring,. Norris G. Paper presented at the 1976 International 
Conven'tion, CEC, Chicago, Illinois • April 1976, Aversive Conditioning 
And The Severely/Profoundly Handicapped . pp le-lT, ' 
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strlice you as *'punlslment but^ to soma It voultl. Hewett and his associates 



- * remark, ^ ^ 

^ • \ ' • - • - 

" Tl^e ^se of tangible rewards In school has been viewed by some as an 
unwholesbne compromise with the educational valutas and as out;rlght 
brlbe^y.^__:^is reaction Is probably related to the term "reward'' * 
rather thOT the principle of acjcnowledglng certain appropriate b i-^ ^ 
havlors schpol through systematic positive consequertces. Provid- 
ing the gpcle "A" for outstanding effort constitutes arr acceptable 
« means of acknowledging a ,^tduent's performance In the^ classroom, 
but rewarding him with cljjl^tk marks which have a tangible exch,ange 
valxi^ may not be seen in.|t1Siei same light. Actually , there is little 
^ri^vference between th^twolka^ except that the grades represent " 

a more sophisticated and fii^hly ^'oclallzed acknowledgement as com- 
pared with check marks i^hicjfh' are more concrete and primitive in 
nature. The principle of kcknowledgement qf accomplishment, however, , 
is identical. EmoJtlonally jdistrubed children are often less s^phis-r . 
tlcated and socialized leartiers than childrjan who function effectively 
in regular .classrooms and the provision *f or tangible rewa^is is.^ viewed 
as a logical and temporary extensipn of the tirkditional system of. ^ 
acknoyfledgment^'^'lc^^ on by educators. ^-The jterm '''temporary*' is iised 

^ ' advisedly, as experleiice sh,ows the chetk" marks, and' later tangible 

exchange items, lose ,their potency fairly quickly and once the child 
is involved in a successful learning experience he naturally moves 
toward the seeking of more traditional educational rewards such as (task 
accomplishmenj, setisbry motor experience, social statqs, praise and 
grades. . . . ^ 

Perhaps as much has been, writ ten about averslve conditioning as positive 

reinforcement. The research appear Iiv&jjjI thin the last ten yiears seems to 

indicate that a variety of punishments do work successfully bn a variety of 

\ » • . • 

hehavlars where positive reinforcement has failed. The second qilestlon*, 
concerning ttie »ethlcal cons.ldetj^^ns of punishment, is harder to answer. 
Parerits and educators must work together to injure that ^ the most ef f ective _ 
methods are used tovinhibit unwanted behaviors; methods that will cause 



1 - 
Hewett, Frank M. arfd Others, December 1967, 97 pages, California 

Un:j/versity , Los. Angeles, Spons. Agenc^jc: Office of Education (HEW), 

Washington, D.C.^^^ iBure^u ^of Research < Bureau No. BR-6-2893) . The Santa 

Monica Project; * Demons t rat ion and Evaluation of An Engineered Classroom 

Design for Emotionally Disturbed Children in the Public School, Phase I - 

Elementary Level. pp 77-78. 
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leas^ harm to the child. The dilemma* of whicj^is worsie^v Problem or curej^.^ 



must tee solved. When s^s^iematlcally . applle^ ^^ 4 ^dbntrolled . by * ' 

competeteat therapists ,j|y>finlshment can be iised ethically^, but'^ ?(miy if the ' \ 

data ^ows that the desired effect is being achieved. .If ^the mo s t - c ompa t ei^t v 

of P€r^Mrc^ers^-«Qatinue to use punishment when his data tells hi|P aveijfeion 

therapy is not-^working, then he is incorrectly using aXpowerfuln tool with 

the potential for damage. The proper use of punishment consists of 'sys%^- 

atic application by competent therapists who rely on their data to tell theni 

if a program is appropriate in all respects — that it does work and that it 

has Iko unacceptable level of side effects* 

Since most parents yell, "Stop "thdt Lo^^^ffs* form of mild averstvfe 

caiiiaot be considered unusual punishment. Most importantly, it works. As 

MacMlllen, et al, have pointed out, / 

t Mild punishment is one of the most common behavioral tkctics 

used by parents and teachers; tfhev question should| no longer be ^ 
whether to \ise avers ives or not, but how to use mild punishmei^t 
systematically so that the child as well as the ^dult benefits 
from it. ... ' ' S ^ 

Most data regarding the ef f ectlveness ' of avefsive stimulation In the 
^ classroom has dentered on two classes of unwanted behaviors, namely self- ^ 
stimulation and self-destructive forms of behavior.^ (Not unexpectedly, 
the data has been used on occasion to validate the use of the negative 
reinforcement strategies with a wide variety^'of behaviors unrelated to those 
- where the data was developed.) Quite likely, punishment has been used on 
some behaviors and with certain children where positive rieinf orcement would 
have been more effective and efficient* 



cMillan, D. , Fomess, S., & BrumbuH, B. "The Role of Punishment 
in the Clad^room/' Exceptional^piildren , 1973, 40 (2). pp. 85-97. 
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Aversive conditioning takes no more time tlian any otiter of 

behaviorlmodi^icatitin and mlgp^^rmlnate behavior whJ^iy Positive rein- J ' 

forcement of alternative beh^piil or -exttnction Catoot Wd. Walker 

et. al,*pdint ojit, . . 7 ' .. " : ^ V ■ 

c The effectiveness of mild punishmeijit ^robedtite*^^^L^=^« 

upon the effectiveness of .the; Tftoprbcal reinforcement aystfem ^7 
- uaed,t9 atrengthen^p^ropriate behavior. For example, the - ' 
utility of time-Otit''fs based upon' the 'assuiftption jth^t brief 
removal from a reinforcAilg climate serves atf.'a lilldly aversive 
stimulus. ,Thus, behavidrs to which time-out is applied* should 
> 'decrease, in frequency. Wwever, if the climate from which the 
child is removed is not reinforcing, then the effectiveness of 
^ time-dut is limited. . . \. i 

The fear of misuse of aversive bothers many educators. Misuse of 



classic types qf p9sitive reinforcement usually produces only a spoiled 
kid with decayed teeth, but mtsuse of punishment may do psychological 
harm. We/know from the literature tha^ children quickly learn to differ- 
entiate between those therapists who punish t^iem and those who do not. 

Because the use of electric shock as k means to control behavior \ 
•became a topic of disucssion at meetings of the problem soO^ving group,' 
the literature was reviewed ^n an effort to determine its ef fe^^^^^ess); 
and practlcalitTy. The most publicized instances of aversive <^nditionlng 
^ith^ exceptional children are, of. course, the tases whicK""used electric 

end dangerous or interfering behaviors. By means of a shock stick, ^ 
^hock belt:,*or ev^ a shock grid. oh the^loof,^expetimentets flteve stopped a 
number of children from injuring" themselves or others, or from engaging in 

■ ' V 

L • * 8» . jT 

"l^alker, HiU ff. and Others. November 1971, Report No. S; 126pp. 
Oregon Universitv, Eugene, Department of Special Education. Sponsoring 
Agency: /Bureau Education for theS Handicapped (DHEW/OE) , .Wa^ingtdd>Zj 
Components Analys is and Systematic Replication of A Treatment Model fo 
Modifying Deviant Classroom Behavior , p. 59. 
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bfehaviof-s which^ 'li^t^rf ere with ^learning. Ivar LctJ^aas and 4iis colleagues , 
Sinmions, Bucher, and Rlsleky^ haye showa, that .electric shoclc not only wqrks 
to end the^e ISiideslrable behaviors but. also', that the effec^^ can be 



permanent. Und^sirable,^afide ef fleets are' usually nil. In fact, ^otice an 
\^ ♦unwanted behav|ioV has Bteen tetminatAi, most children i|^e more rapidly 

to^^d sbcializatic^ and learning. The following studies^^SHj a sampl4.ng of 
case studies found in the literature. » ' 

Logan Wright arpplied elJctric shock to a retarded, hyperactive boy 
who self-induced secures by passing his hand between his face and a light 
source and by blinking. With|h two days of aversive conditioning, the boy 
^ever agpAi induced seizures by waving-his hand. Eye blinking inducements 
decreased by 90%. Not only were there no negative sid^ ^effects'to this 

experiment, but the boy 's interpersonal contacts and general attentiveness 

'1 \ 
to his enviirbnment also n^arkedly improved. 

* ■ ' ■ »\ 

filter fifteen pre-experimental sessions shock was introduced.'* The 

introduction of shock had dramatic results in decreasJLng the frequency of 

self-destructive behavior. With tio recurrence of self-dest,ructive behavior 

'J 2 • • 

in the data presented /-for the next few weeks,. 

" ■ • .1 • ■• ' . * 

After elevianv sessions of baseline, shock was applied 'In tt\,e hext 

" - ■./■• ' '■ . ' 

three sessions and the subject's- sel^f-destriictlon was almost Immediately 

• " 

suppressed. His self-destructive behavior subsequently began .^o Increase 



■Sjright,r.L. "Aversive Conditioning of Self-Induced Seizures." 
Behavior Theifafe . 1973. 4 (5), pp. 712-713. 

* 2 ■ ' ■ •■ . 

3^cher, B.,, & Lovaas, I. "Use of Aversive Stimulatflon in 

Behavior Mp<tificat ion." In M. R. Jones (Ed.), Miami Symposium on the 

.Prediction t>f Behavior , 1967; Aversive Stimulation . Cbral Gables, Florida: 

University of Miami Press, 1968. pp. 77-1A5. • v' 

^ ■ <. - ■ 



In the priesence of other experlmeaters ^ « but dropped as soon as shock was 
administered. As self-destructive behavior was brought down, there was a 
concomitant drop in whining.^ « 

Jdnes, Simmons & Franker^ 'tried electric shocK on odf^N^ubject , which 
decreased th^ undesirable b^pt^avlor but produced a rash of new, equally 
destructive {>ehaviors to take* its place* They then used a mild aversive. 



2 . V 
g>^the behavior. ^ 



ttlme-out, which proved successful in permanently endi^ngXthe behavior. 

5^ » ' . 

A total of fifteen shocks was distributed over four* sessions. **No" 

wa^ paired with shock in each of these se^^ons and was used without shock . 

in the following sessions. It was observed that shock brought self- 

destrx^ctive behavior immediately to zero and kept it there for the remainder 
3 

of the study. v - 

f 

A final study was concerned with the application of a series of - 
proc^4upe designed to reduce the highly dangerous climbing behavior of a 
six-year-old girl, diagnosed as having diffuse brain damage, emotional 
dlstuybance, and autism. Her predominant behav^^ors in all situations 
were clinihing -f^ hit^h pl^icew. alternating with sitting and rocking rhyth- 
mically » Tr d^^^cfded t-f> ar tempt to eliminate the climbing by contingent 
application of shocW in the laboratory- '*No*' was always shouted before the 



. 1 ' 

Lovaas, I. , & Simmons, J. Q. **Manipulation of Self-destruction in 
Three Retarded Children*" Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis » 1969, 2^ 
pp 143-157. . 

C ' f 

Jones, F., Simmons, J,,'& Frankel, F. "An Extinction Procedure for 

Eliminating Self-destructive Behavior in a Nine-year-old Autistic Girl." 

Journal of- Autism and Childhood Schizophrenia ^ 1974^ U (3), pp. 241-250. 
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Bucher, 6., & Lova 
Modification." pp. 77-145 
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Bucher, 6. , & Lovaas,^!. "Use of Aver^lve Stimulation in Behavior 
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presentation of the shock* Again » ^proprlate attending behaviors were 
reinforced. A total of five shocks wai^ ^.administered over five sessions » 
at which point no further climbing occurred in the subsequent twelve 

1 ' : V • ' -1 

sessions. . ' 

^ The pain from shock seems insignificant when coinpared to damage 
that may be done during time-out or extinction. If other aversive stimuli^ 
(such as slappi^) are effective, it would not be necessar^^ to use shock. 
Also effective is the pairing of shock With an originally neutral stimulus, 
for then this stimulus alone can replace the use of shock. The effects of 
shock are usually fai^-ly Immediate, and therefore much shock need not be 
administered. Once a behavior is suppressed in one situation with shock, 
the suppression in subsequent situations typically "requires less shock 
presentations. 

The dat^ reported by Lovaas and Sltnmons showed an inimediate and very 
dramatic termination of j^el f -destruc^ ive b*?hat^ior, ov<»n in children who had 
n«en SP If-des? t rue ^ 1 Vo fo^ y<»;ir«5. Tr \b uncl»ar why n rplatrfvoly 1nn'^con^ 
;;ivprglve Q^f^lt3ln^9 sV^o^'ld terminiifp «el f -d«>s t »'nct" i on ^ r»ons^<1<?r ' rh^ vprv 
cj^avere physical abuRp tVi© children infliried upon theTT>.Qol v«»c; . T^ po«:<:ihl.p 
that the children bad ^idaptzed thf^msse 1 vpcs to the pain from thpfr qpI f - 1 n f t 1 c t gH 
injuries, while the electric shock was new^ offering no opportunity for 
adaptatioil. • 



Rlsley, T, "The Effects and Side Effects of Punishing the Autistic 
Behaviors' of a Deviant Child.*' Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis , 1968, 
1 (1), pp. 21-34 
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Lovaas, 1., & Simmons, J. Q. "Manipulation of Self-destruction in 
Thtee Retarded Children." Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis , 1969, 2. 
pp. 143-157 • 
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The use of shock,^then» is clearly effective in the modification of 
self --injurious behavior though it does raise some issues. 

WhUe self-destructive behavloo: has sometimes been extinguished by . 
electric ishock, the literature points out that it occasionally brings out 
worse behaviors in place of thoseHt ended. Noncontlngent social isolation 
can also successfully eliminate such undesirable behaviors when shock falls. 
In some cases for some children electric shock does work. However, in some 

cases it has proved ineffective in stopping unproductive self-stimulation or 

I 

» s 

mutilation. Haring states, ' ' 

Shock may work, but why use it if mildly aversi^?e consequences can 
work equally well to decrease behaviors resistant to positive rein- 
forcement? And often these consequences are readily at hand, cost 
JLlttle or nothing, and require o^lXi consistency in administration 
by teachers, ward personnel, parentis, or other therapists. 

In Bucher and Lovaas ' 1968 study the word **no**' was paired with shock, 

possibly acquired suppressing properties. Thtis, an att^^mpt was made to 

suppress sel f -destruc tl ve behavior In another sirtiatlon (<1tirtnfi a w?^lk> ii<?*' «^ 

the word "no" asr puT^ishn><?T>»" , During fift*»<=*n days O^ l-fn*' dat^ H » 

? 

f1r«r olrnati^n. 

The researchers are quick poir\t nwt that if cfhr^nU 1 « t-o ho 

the administrator should be required to first test ont the strength of 

shock on themselves* The ethics of the therapists thentfsel ve?? ;5r» an 
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Haring, Norris G. '*Aversive Conditioning and the Severely/Profoundly 

Handicapped." Paper presented at the 1976 International Convent ion ^ CEC , 

Chicago, Illinois* April^? 1976, p. 12. 
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Smoley, Susan Roth. "Use of Operant Techniques for the -Modification 

of Self-Injurious Behavior." American Journal of Ment al D eficiency > 1^71 . 

Vol. 76, No. 3, pp 29^5-305. . *^ ^ 
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important part of the decision to use averslve stimuli. Often therapists 
have serious resrervatlons against giving any discomfort to any child. 
Morrison relates how h±^ two students agonized over the decision to^ use an 
averslve ^n a mute^ retarded girl who banged her head against hard sur- 
faces When, other forms of behavi^ modification failed, they had to look 
to punishment. Neither of them could use, shock on. the child, so a. mild 
averslve, shouting, "No," and a light head tap was used, which ^ef feet lv-_^ 
stopped the dangerous head banging.^ • 

In » many Instances^ the literature emphasizes that because man;^-V"'^ 
parents object to shock therapy, as do many therapists^ and because sho^ck/ 
is of^^ not feasible because of money » staff training time, or experimental 
setting, more therapists are too king at alternative forms of ^averslve > 
conditioning. 

- Almost: ^very piece of lit$rs»t-urp coTisulfed emphasized the neressltv 
of o>>^^in^ne the porm? $5Ri on of t"ho psirent<5 of the rhMd, if p'^c?gih1'^. 

AO n pr<a r '^nloitp •"n anv t T <»« tm^nt" in^^olv'ng fho mc:o nf ijxr^r^iv'^ com 

family i^T>H tho olH 1 H nnH th<^ llmi*-^ pl/ioor^ '»n fV>o oH'»rator tn ^^pplviT^e- 

1 

behavior moH'l f 1 rs^ti on t *»ol>ni qne*5 , ^poolf'I*-* pororst«»l roncc»1r^^ c!}>rnil ho n 

neoessit:y when p^linishtnent 1 « being ron<?lH<areH « tr^at-mont fPoH<» . Tf sit 

all possible. Hiring .fee Is ♦ the parents «hoti1d be involved in rhe Hecislon- 
« 

making process along with the therapist » and th^t a mild aver?5ivo should h« 



Morrison, D. "Issues in the Application of Reinforcement Theory 
in the Treatment of a Child's Self -Injurious Behavior." Psxchpthe^apyj^ 
Theory> Research^ and Praotic e. 1972, 9 (I), pp- 



chosen that the parents theifaselves consider within the bounds of good 
child management, such as a shouted, "Nob" 

• '■ • >^ 

In .conclusion, social learning advocates follow the controversial^^ 

learning theories of the Harvard psychologist, B. Skinner, Ph.D. 

Dr. Skinner holds that animals h|,mian or otherwise, learn through success. 

■ •( ■ ■ , ' • 

They try out a behavld^ and if it succeeds, /they are immediately reinforced 

■ \ ' 

so that they will try it again. 

Dr» Skinner has said the reinforcement is more subtle, coming usually 
in^he form'^of social approval. The most complex behavior is merely an 
accretion of minute, but heavily reinforced, steps. 

The teacher must constantly keep in mind that behavior is/ developed, 
strengthened, weakened, or eliminated by the consequences or effects of the 
behavior,. Behavior is determined by the consequences that follow that be- 
havior; hencp^ th^ acceleration or deceleration of given He>i^v1or 1<= * 

Toga! opinion 

of r}M> 9rprc» of <'::^lifr>rr»in, TVioroforp, rho following qUP<3^"f^ncj wo r^' 'w^l'-o H 
of thf^ RlvprcTHp County ^'onnQpl^ the 1pj2?5l adx/^cor fof thf' Cnrnnsi Noroo 
Unified School District. 

1. What nre specific forms of physical contract, not considered corporal 
punishment, and not requiring prior written approval by the pupil's 
parent or guardian, that a teacher can have with a student who Is 
engaged in willful disobedience? 



■ i6- ■ * 

' Examples: a slap on the hand; physically guiding a student to his 

seac or work station. 

2« Does Education Code, Section 49001 apply when a child, in. th,e opinion 

o£ the teacher or alde^ is endangering others? (See Appendist A). 

Examplerr choking or hitting another studem: or an adult. 

^ \ 

3* When a parent or guardian gives prior written approval for the teacher 

or aide to administer corporal punishment, 

■ • ' ■• . ^ 

a. Must there be a. witness? _ , * 

' - ^ V 

Can a witness be any other person, or must it l^e an employee of 
the school district? 
- c. Can it be another student? 

d. Who determines if t|^ admiinistered punishment Is extreme? 
e* ^What legal backing does the teacher have 

(1) for a case dettermined to be extreme? 

(2) for a ca9e determined not to be extreme? 

f. Must !??eeklnj^ a w^f^ne*?* fgVr*? prec^'^^sncp over f mmpH f ^^v oorp'^^'^l 
pimi <3hnienf 7 

<i . Ts con^strs^fnt oon«3lderpd corporal pun"f shmen t ? 

Example*?: tip in seat; lock in tiTne--ou^ room. 
5. When a child is placed in a time-out area^ mxi^t visual <*ontact be 

^. maintained between student and employee? 
6* Are there specific court cases ^^^tting precedents on the above subjects? 

The response to these questions, dated May 24, 197>7, (Appendix A) 
indicated that there ij a legal definition of corporal punishment. It has 
been defined as punishment inflicted upon the body, including imprisonment. 
The County Cojnsel further states that statutory interpretations include in ' 
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the definition the inflicfion of pain, but not imprisonment., 

The County Coxinsel's reply went into great detail to ^cite recent 
cases involving the application of corporal punishment. While the general 
form of punishment in these^ cases involved the application of a paddle or 
similar instrument to the postericn?^ other forms of- physically touching 
students,- such as slapping, slugging, kicking, twisting a limb, or stomping 
on a student have been 'classed as batteries and the administrator of such 
acts subject to criminal and civil penalties. 

Reference was made to Education Code Section 44807 which limits the 
amount of force that <;an be used by a teacher to the same, degree that a 
parent would legally be privileged to exercise. 

For further clarification the reader is treferred to Appendix A for 
the complete response. 

Survey of General Practices 
After evalnaflng the annot^ited roTmnent^ of all 157 entries, twenrv 
preven articles wore read In an artempr try gl^an ge^ner?*! techniques of 
student oor>crol Mo att^^trtpt mndp to evaluate the prr»H«h1.e c'fio^'aQc, or 

^ faiJtire of eacH rrf/^«HtTre, bu^ rho arriclec wore atiiHle<? iDc^roly to o^^a■in 
a general phll o<5ophy * of the aTithor«. An extensive H^t of pnQQ-fhle Tnoj,nc: 
of control of b**havlor in ^lasf^es for severely handicapped studenti^ i^a« the 
goal of this particular review of the literature. The completed list 
A follows.. 

Contingency Contracting . * 

Teachers using ^^±s procedure establish a written contract with the child, 
specifying the 1>ehaviors the child must have in order to receive the con- 
trived Trewards. The rewards are usually tokens or points that can be spent 
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later for toy&f models, candy, cokes^ and trips. Contingency contracts are 
structured in such a way that a reward is made contingent upon the occurence 
of one or more of the specified alternative behaviors which is incompatible 
with the pinpointed problem behaviors.^ * , 

Exclusion 

When the child is unable to to.leirate a given time-out period, he is immedi- 

• - 

ately excluded fram>^school, and, if at all possible, sent home. There is 

no "lecture** given by anyone in the school. He is merely told he cannot 

remain in school because it appears he cannot "be a student;." He will be 

2 

permitted to return the next day "with no hard feeling." 
^Expulsion 

Expulsioij is an infrequently used punishment in most schools. It is con- 

sidered rather severe and seems to many teachers an admission -of their own 

3 

inability to handle the children in the cla^^room. 
Modify Assignment 

This involves a changp In the task g'fvon tbp ohlld, either making it ^b^^^^ . 

A 

different, or perhapj? roo^^p difflnulf in s^n <?fforf: ^o get" him invo1\7oH. 



Slomme, L, Csanya, A. P., Gorsales, Mary ;A*,^and Rechs, J. R. How 
To Use Contingency Contracting In the Classroom , 1969. Reffe^^rrh Pre???^. 
PT 0. Box 3459, Station A, Champaign, 111. 6X820, 

2 

Hewett, Frank M. , The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classroom ^ 
1976. ^^^A^ljn and Bacon, Inc.: Boston, London, Sydney , Toronto. ) 

3 ' ^ 

Hops, Hymanj arid Others. Contingencies for Learning Academic and 

Social Skills Program for Acting-Out Children . Manual for Teachers, First 

Edition, March 1974, 118 pp« (Oregon University, Eugene Center for Research 

in the Behavioral. Education of the Handicapped.) ^ 

^Hewett, The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classroom . 
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Pitch of Voice 



/Another way a teacher may increase or decrease classroom tension is by fhe 
pitch of his or hej:. voice. This is one fa<^or which has much to do with 

whether or not a class will be noisy, quiet, relaxed, tense, interesting,^ > 

1 - 
or boring. ^ , 

Praise 

y It is important that when a teacher awards points for appropriate behavior, J 

ne pr she simiiltaneously delivers a praise statement to the student which 

1 ■ • • 

describes why he earned a point. This pairing of points and praises makes* ^ 

it more likely that' when the points are eventually removed, the c?hild con- 

tinues to work for rewards occurring naturally within the setting, such as 

praise and approva'l^^x^^^ 

I ^ivldual Tutoring 

Such individual tutoring is not always possible for exten'^^ periods nf tTiine 

because Of the needs of the other students. 

/ 

Reinforcement or t'oint Deliver y 

S*^veral methods of delivering reinforcers can he ut:-ni7ed. Tn c ' ^^QT-oonrs 
for. older children, for ex^^mple, relnforcer^ be Heliv^^red in ^he f^>rm 

of points which are e^irned ?*nd rmild oqnal in rtnmher rho fn-Jniifoo cjponr 
acceptable activity. 



1 

John, Mary Jane, & Conway, Walter J. Guidelines for Educating Youth 
Under Stress , 1967; 45 pp. (Nevada State Hospital.) 

2 

Hops, Hymari and Others. Contingencies for Learning Academic and Spcial 
Skills Pr>pgram for Acting-Out Children . 

\ewett, Frank. The Emotionally Disturbed Child in tlie Classroom 
4 

Quay, Herbert C.& Glavin, John P» The Education of Behaviorally 
Disordered Children in the Public School Setting, Interim Report , October 1970, 
113 pp. Temple University, Philadelphia, PA. (Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (DHEW/OCE) , Washington D. C.) 
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Restraint ' 

The holding restricting of body parts jjLeil^by Students In excessive • 
movements In socially unacceptable' manners has proven successful In the 
decreasing of these' behaviors by approximately 70%. This form of discipline 
has also been effective In producing spontaneous appropriate behavior at an 
increased level. 

Rewards , 

It is extremely important that the reward for meeting the criterion be provided 

immediately after the incident, especially in the early stages of the program. 

In addition, immediate r^ard precludes the opportunity iCor the studjgt^o en^ 

gage In inappropriate beha^ors which might then be foirowed by the rewarding 
2 

activity. 

Sgnd Student to Study Booth 

The- student is sent to work on an assigned task in a study booth or ''office^" 
These booths are presented to the student in a positr^ve tnaAier .^nd. 
result, they are desirable working ^^rp?^1?-^ 
Send to an Exploratory C 6n t^r 

The student Is assigned to a task center tho room whpre, upon dlr*?rtion, 
the child goes to the exploratory center. The teacher selects a previously 
demonstrated science, art, or in some cases, a coinmunication task; the 
Student then follows the directions for that particular center/ 



Harlng, Avers Ive Conditioning and the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped . 

2 ' ' ' ^ 

Hops, Hyman and Others. Contlngeitcles for Learning Academic and 
Social Skills Program for Actlng-Out Children. 

3 . 

Hewett, The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classroom . 

4 » 
Ibid. 
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Send t o an Order Center 

Since the Exploratory Center involves a high degree of stimulation, it may 
not be as appropriate for some disturbed children at a given time as the 
Order Center. Here the student is given a simple direction-following task, 
such as making a puzzle, copying a pegboard design; stringing beads, de- 
ciphering a secret code with the aid of a key, or constructing a model of 

^ 1 

plastic or metal components! 

■ ■ - • 1 ■ 

Shock ^ 

The most publicized instances of aversive conditioning are those that 

utiljtele electric shock to end dangerous or interfering behavior. Through 

an electric impulse delivered by means of a shock? stick, shock belt, or a 

grid of the floor, experiigents have stopped a number of children from in- 

juring themselves or others, or from engaging in beha^vlorR which interfere 
2 

with leamlng- 

Students Taken Outside Classroom to Ag ree on a Task 

Tn effort t"o ninintain contact vfth the R^-uHon^» »>r?*-h n^nr^^n^ ^in^ tf^fi*'^^^* 
(or aide) go OlJ^ of the oli^j^j.^roorn ;inH ngrrop ot^ qottip t-j^^lf ^hilH will 

und**!' take , ru^'H ^»<? ^urn■^n^r pomerpaul f «5 on the lawn, Qwing^n^ on ^ Qw1ng f'>r 
flft 

office for a period of time. 



"'"Hewetit, The Emotionally Disturbed Child: in the Classrodm . 

2 

HarjLng, Aversive Conditioning and the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped . 

■3 ■ 

Hewett, The Emotionally Disturbed Child In the Classroom , 
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Time Out ( ' 

— ^ ■ / \ 

student is told that he cannot participate In any class activities; 
Instead he ipust s*t in isolation, usually in the principal's office. 
Following this time-out period the child is immediately returned to the 
class with no questions asked. As long as he sits quietly during the 
time-out period, he is able to return to the classroom.^ There is no 
extracting of promises that the child "be a good boy" or statements to the 
effect that, "you can return' when you feel you can control yourself.'* The 
student s return is based solely on the clock, and there is no verbal pres- 
suring on the the teacher or principal.^ 

Tokens ^ 

The tokens are dropped^in a small container on the child's desk. This^ " ^ 

pbToduces a sound that makes it unnecessaryvf or the child to even look up 

2 

momefitarlly to detect the receipt of a token. 
Token Economics 

This technique makes tise of a genergHzed reward f token) that can V»p traded " 
for a toy, oandy, model, or book at a Tatpr timp. Token*? extromely cor»~ 

venlent in that they ran bp carried Hy the tearhpi — ^rotmsel ors and g-f vph out 
immediately when appropriate behavior is dbf?ervpd. For Instatirp, tokens used 
in the classroom are an extreTnely effective means of ^intainlng ''on task" 
behavior.^ 



1 - ' 

Hewett, The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classroom . 

2 ■ 

Hawkins, Robert P. The School Adjustment Program: Individualized 
Intervention for Children with Behavior Disorders . 1971 Kansas Symposium on 
^Behavior Analysis in Education: Lawrence, Kansas, May 1971,* 40 pp. (Kalamazoo 
Valley Intermediate School District, Michigan.) 
3 

, _ Rousseau, Frank, Behavioral Programming in the Re-Education School : 

Tennessee* Sjiate Dept . of Mental Health, Nashville, March 1971, 17 pp. 
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Vefbal Restructure , - ' 
The teacher verbally restructures the ^^tudent using social approval 

d^approval as leverage- The student is reminded of the teacher's expec- 

• ^' ^ - 1 " ' 

tatioxls for him in relation to the assigned task and his behavior. 

_ ■ • •' . ■ , .y 

Survey of Specific techniques ' 

Early in the planning stage, the problem saving tebm indicated a 
desire to poll the group to determine specific techniques currently in use. 
To achieve this purpose and obtain uniform responses,' a form was developec 
and each member asked to complete the form describing the techniques which 
were currently employed in each specific setting,. ' , , 

After all the members had completed their forms, the responses were 
discussed. It was evident that, with slight modification, many practices 
were common td all. Consensus was reached as to generalization of terms and 
vocabulary, and the final product approved by the entire group. The approved 
summary of technlq'ue?, along wif>b thf*ir wefighted fafjtors, app-ears ng? FiRur^ 2 
In fhi[<? ttf?xt. ^ 

An analyst C5 of rhp in Fijajiire 2 shows .q wfdtf range of r pr-hniqu^^ 

employed, varying in appro«rhe<5 7\n^ *f nvol vein«»nt . Tbp problem solving tea^n 
again expressed grhe desire for a listing of specific procedures tha^ the 
teacher could use and know he or she would have the full support of the site 
administrator. Since the purpose of this study was to develop a set of pro-- 
cedures which would be acceptable, the probleni solving team developed a set 
of solution alternatives to consider. Negative and positive aspects of each 
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/c alternatglve were listed In an effort to determine their acceptability as ^ 

solutions' to the problem. A listing of the^ao alt^ematlve^y aloug wlth^ their 
weighted factors will found Iri Pigtire*^3.^ ' ' 




FIGURE 2' . , *■ . , 

Summary of Techniques Used by Teachers \ 
ofi the Severely Handicapped In the , , ^ 

Corona-Norco. Unified School District ^ ^ 

To Handle Sever e.Behavloi; Problems ; 
Hlthln the Classroom 



., ■ 1 .1 .V I. 1 ■■■ .. 1 

Technique 


Duration In 
If of Minutes 


Strength 


Heakness 


SIMPLE CONTROL^ LooklnK at 
the offender signifying dis- 
approval, waiting for atten- 
tion before continuing the 
Instruction, a Inlld reproof, 
posing a question to a pupil 
whose attention has wandered, 
moving around the room to 
; trouble centers and laughing 
at minor Infractions. 


None 

* 

u 


Instruction may proceed, un- 
pleasant scenes are avoided and 
.there are few harmful' effects on 
the personality. Success depends 
largely on the personality and 
authority of the teacher, but ^ 
may be found expedient In main- 
taining order In the classroom 
for Instructional purposes for 
the general welfare ol the group. 


T^ls measure attacks surface 
behavior only and may be 
Ineffective. 


POSITIVE REINFORCEHENTi 
Rewards and prizes 

* 

• 

■1 ' 


None 

f 

1 ^ 


All DOfllflvf^ itiPAna nf rnn^r^1 

help nalntaln the Integrity of 
the relationship between the 
student and teacher or student 
and aide regardless of the Im- ' 
plications of the crisis be- 
havior.. 


..... y 

nay dbcoiqc cnas in inemseives 
Instead of meanB of shaping 
or modifying behavior. If 
used in contingency maiiagement 
framework, manipulative be- 
havior may be encouraged. 
In the main, a measure applied 
chiefly , for teacher control 
rather than for the physical 
welfare of an individual or 
the group. 
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Technique 


Duration in 
1 of Minutes 


Strength 


Weakness 


LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES: Dis- 
cussing the behavior of usual 
consequences, with the child 
alone (letting the child talk, 
> not just lecturlng)bclnglng . 
out 'Other alternatives to 
that behavior. 

' — ' F 


5-15 


Fotuses on other alternatives. 
Reinforces that the child is 
choosing his behavior and that . 

hp C/^Ti rhflncro '1 1 
Ldu uuaugc XL • 


Ihe child' must be ready and 
willing to try other alterna- 
tives before this method is , 
useful . 


TIME OUT: 

1. Hands on wall or hands in 
circle on blackboard. , 

2. Sitting in phone booth, 

. closet, or time out room 
(lockable door). 

• t 

3. Moving child to seat 
away from group, 

4. lurning away trom child. - 
(only in one to one 
setting). 


One minute . 
"good" time 

One minute 
"good" time 

Until be- 
havior 
stabilizes 

13 seconds 


Requires some concentration and 
self-control 

Very appropriate for manual 
self-stim, 6r hitting, throwing, 
etc. 

Child is physically contained 
and all interaction can be eas- 
ily controlled by teacher. 
Removal from .all stimuli, focusei 
on child controlling his 
agresslve behavior. 

Child is still expected to attend 
to teacher and behave as "stu- 
dent." Less, disruption of rou- 
tine. Focuses on social exi)ec- 
tatlons.' Being with the group 
is viewed 'as positive by most 
students. 

No disruption, work can immedi- 
ately be resped. 


1^ self-control is inailequate, 
nay take too long, or require 
frequent intervention from 
teachjr. ^ 

Requires no aelf-contiol and 
may be used as an escape from 
rules, or as an opportunity 
for withdrawal. Requires 
special room be available. 
Is not portable. It is only 
dealing with the behavior 
after it has occurred. 

,If self-control is inadequate, 
nay take too long, or require 
frequent Intervention from 
teacher. If a child is a 
self-stimulator he is able to 
keep himself entertained at 
desk and does not need group. 
Mid has opportunity to with- 
iraw, or use behavior as task 
iscape. 



t 
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Technique 


Duration in 
1 of Minutes 


Strength 


Weakness 


, PHYSICAL INTERVENTION! 


until the 
child can 
control him- 
self enough 
to quietly 
return to 
the class, 
desk, group, 
etc. 


Removed from the stimuli which 
"set" him off; focuses on the 
child; he can control himself; 
keeps him from "setting' off" 
the rest of the class. Child 
does , not get his own wa^; aids 
In controlling child who wants 
to destroy property, self, or 
others during tantrum. 


We are controlling child, in- 
stead of child controlling 
himself. 'Also child may be 
getting some gratification or 
reinforcement. It is only 
dealing with the behavior 
after it has occurred, doe^ 
not prevent it. 
_1 , 


Isolation of child. . 
(removing froi situation 
if he tefuses to go) < 


RESTRAINTS: 

Strapped in chair, or arms 
strapped down, etc. 

t 


Until 

behavior i 
stabilizes 

/ 


Can eliminate possibility of 
hurting self or others. Pres- 
ence pf restraint may act as 
"alter ego" elen when not in . 
use, especially with compul- 
sive behaviors. 


Requires spe^al equipment 
and may not be portable. 
Use may involve "wrestllnj; ' 
match." May destroy rapport 
or produce bad emotional 
reaction. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: 


None 

•? 


Immediate application at time 
of behavior and task can be 
immediately resumed. 

May be made extremely averslve. 


May destroy rapport or work . 
attitude. Difficult to be,,/ 
consistent with questionable 
legality. 

May destroy rapport or work , 
attitude. Difficult to be 
consistent with questionable 
legality. Usually involves 
delay; usually disruptive. 


1. Hard slap'oV "swat" 

2. Spanlclng 
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' Tecl)nique 


Duration lb 
1 of Minutes 


i 

Strength 


Weakness ^ 


PLANNED IGNORING: 


Until behav- 
ior stops or 
becomes danger 
to himself or 
others. 


Child gets no reinforcement 
(positive or negative) for th« 
behavi6r. 


Allows child to be. disruptive 
to others working quietly; 
"sets off" others; can "work 

hilDSelf ud" evfin hicher. - 


s 


'EXTINCTION: 


* 

Ititll 

behavior 

disappears. 


H^rks whenever aversive atten- 
tion is enough to maintain 
behavior. 


/ 

Everyone must act consistent- 


Behavior completeiy Ignored 

1 


ly. Behavior always increases 


in frequency and severity be- 
fore decrease, 


RESPONSE COST: Less of ' 


Varies, 

• 

i 


Shows child the logical con- • 
sequences of acts. " f you 
■fight during free time, you / 
lose free time." This is oA 
method of 'teaching the re- 
latlonsMp of duties to 
privileges. 

• 

• 


May be big time delay between 
behavior and punishment. Can 
'turn\lnto a "game" - "I don't 
care. Let's see how many you 
can take awayl" Must make 
sure that privilege is direct- 
ly connected with the behavior 
and not just an arbitrary 
privilege. 


privileges (lunch, svlmin^, 
etc.). When loss of,, privi- 
leges is applied, it should 
follow as^a natural, logl'c^ 
form of correction with no 
sort of retributory attitude 
on the paijt of the teacher. ' 
Care must be exercised not 
to apply this sanction too 
long. Uays lust be made 
available do that, after 
the student has had tine to 

examlnp bio rnnHiirt' uifh 

the help oi the teacher, he 
can restore himself to full 
prlvUeges. 



i 

Technique 


Duration in 
1 of Minutes 


Strength 


1 

Heakness 


"PUNCHES" NOT EARNED: 


' Varies - 


Provides a very structured set- 
ting. The child knows what to 
do to earn the punches and why 
lie didn't earn the punches., 
Stresses that the child earns 
them, they are not given. 
Students are strongly motivated 
to save up punch cards 7 loss of 
more than four punches means 
loss of card. 


Must not be an arbitrary 
"taking away of punches." 
The child simply has not 
earned those punches. The 
child, of course, must know 
how to earn them. After 
child has lost four punches 
In one day. It has lost its ' 
value. 

> 


Each 'Student is given a card al 
the beginfilng of the day. As 
tasks are coiiiple^ed, or good 
habits and/or beWvior exhib- 
ited the circles printed on th< 
card are punched out by the 
teacner witn a paper punch, 
Referred to as l"Punches not 
awarded when earned can be a 
form of negative rewardi 


STIMULUS SATIATION: Exhaust- 


Varies 


May be very effective with 
compulsive and ritualized 
behavior. 


May require special equipment. 
Involves total disruption of 
routine, and 'often a great 
deal of time Including , 
teacher's or aide's time. 

( 


ive repetition of behavior. 
OVERCORRECTIONi Exhaustive . 


repetition of Incompatible 
behavior or correction of 
it or repair of damage, etc. 

t 
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FIGURE 3 
Solution Alternatives 



Procedure 


Positive Aspects 


Negative Aspects 


Continue as is. 


No work Involved on part of 
this staff. 


1. Confusion and uncertainty 
on part' of the staff. 

2. Staff fearful of possible 
legal reprisal. 


> 

Adopt a few 

selected 

procedures. 


A well-defined procedure 
telling staff exactly how 
to proceed. 


No opportunity- to individual- 
ize needs of: 

1. student 

2. teacher 

3. physical setting 


Adopt a vide 
range of pro- 
cedtiire^ Ft'ohi 
which the 
teacher may 
select. 
--.^ ■■ 


1. A wide variety of tech-, 
niques that can be 
uLixxzcu lo meeL xnux— 
vidual needs are avall-^ 
able. 

2. Assurance to teachers 
that techniques used will 
have support from admini- 
stration.. 


Techniques utilized will 
vary from teacher to 
teacher. 


Not allow any^ 
means of con^ 
trol other than 
those already 
in use in "reg- 
ular" class- ' 
rooms 


1. Easy to administer. 

2. All children on campus 
will be treated equally. 

•o. 


1. Classroom Chaos » * 
2^ Staff will resign. 
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CHAPTER IV 
. PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 
Solution Alternatives Selected 
With the information gained from a i^eview of the literature and an 
analysis of the suggested alternatives as presented in Figures 2 and 3^ th^ . 
problem solving team selected the following alternatives as having the highest 
potential ^or meeting the .solution criteria' as stated in Chapter Hi 



Procedure 



Positive Aspects' 



Negative Aspects 



Adopt a wide range of 
procedures from which 
the teacher may select. 



1, A wide variety of 
techniques that 'can 
be utilized' tO' meet 
indivi4ual needs are 

/ available, 

2* Assurance to teachers 
that techniques used 
will have support 
from the adininistr- 
tion. 



Techniques utilized will 
vary from teacher to 
teacher . 



^The problem solving team then preceded to develop the list of tech-- 
nlques and the procedures for their administration that, hopefully, would 
receive appjroval from the district office administration. The list of 
proposed techniques developed by the group are presented in Figure 4, and the 
procedures in Figure 5, 

. following the group ^s agreement on the techniques and procedures, 
the entire package was presented to the district office administration^ where 
it received enthusiastic support. A copy of the letter indicating their 

Al . 
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FIGURE 4 



c CORONA-NORCd UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

•Department of Specialized Instruction 

Techniques for the 'Control of Behavior Prohlems\of The 
Severely Handicapped Within The Confines of The Classroom 




Technique 


Procedures 

* i . 


\ MaxlmitiJ" Duratio* . 
\in # of Minutes 

)• 


Simple Control 

i 


Looking at the of fender 'signifying dis- 
approval, waiting for attention be^bre 
continuing the Instruction, a mild re- 
proof, posing a question to a pupil 
whose attention has wandered, moving 
around th^ room to- trouble centers* 


^one 


Planned 

Ignoring ^ ; . : . 


me cnxxa receives no reinforcement 
(positive or negative) for the 
behavior. 


Until behavior 
stops or until 
danger to himself 
or others ends. 


Logical ^ 
Consequences 


Discussing the behavior of usual con- 
sequences with the^hild alone (letting 
the chilji talk, not , just lecturing) , 
bringing but other alternatives to that 
behavior. The agreed upon consequence 
is then administered, without remarks, 
upon display of, the pre-determlned 
behavior. 


Established < to 
suit the indlr 
vidual student 
situation. 


Extinction 


All personnel,, including the parents,, 
are to act consistently utxtil the spe- 
cific-behavior is no longer exhibited, 
realizing that, the behavior always in- 
creases in frequency an4 severity be- ' 
fore' it decrfases'. 


Until behavior' 
disappears. 


;«oss of 

?irivlleges • 


When applied^ it is to 'follow as 
natural, logical form of correction 
with no sort of retributory attitude^ : 
on the part'' of the administrant Ways 
must be made available sq that, after 
the student has had time to examine 
his condu'ct with the help of the ' 
teacher, he can restore himself to 
full privileges. 


Care must be ' 
exercised not 
to apply %oo 
long. 

r 

^ fl 
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Technique 


Procedures ^ 


Maximum Duration; 
in // of Minutes 


Positive 

Infor c emen t 


The ^reinforcement , in a positive mannex; 
of good behavior by the distribution of 
rewardisy prizes, food, and special con- 
siderations. Procedure varies, biit; the 
entire program designed by each individ- 
ual teacher > is to be approved by the 
appropriate Supervisor (|See Appendix D) . 


None 

■ \ . 


Time Out 

It 


The following methods of "Time Out" are 
acceptable: 

.1. Turning ayay from child (only in a 

one to one setting) . 
2. Hands on wall or hands in circles 

on blackboard . 
,3. Moving child to se^t away from group. 

4. Sitting in an area designed to be 
void of all stimulation, yet with- 
in vi^sual and aurkl con.tact of the 
teacher. . 

5.. Sitting in a small room which has 
: been specifically constructed for 
such purpose. The teacher (or 'aide) 
is to remain In constiant vl-aual.^n^ 
tact with the child. "A door may be 
closed to el'fipinate noise^j but can- 
not be locked.' - . " 


/ ' . 

/ 

L 15 seconds . 
2. One minute * 

^'good" time 
% Until behiivior' ^ 

stablllzeSi. 

Until behavior 

stabilizes.^ 

f 

5, Until behavior 
stabilizes."^ 

4 \ 


[lorporal 
Punishment 

4 . 

1 


The "^following types of corporal punish- 
ment are aqceptable, provided signed 
parental permission has been received 
prior to its administration. 

1. A slap on any of the four limbs. ' 

2. A swat with the open hand to the^ 
posterior. 

The above approved only ad- 
ministered immediately at the time 
of behavior and the task is resumed. 
3- A spanking - several swats with the 
open hand to the*posteri6r . . 
Approved only if administered in the 
presenca of an adult witness ^nd 
wlien the. administer is not in an 
angered mood. The detadjis of the 
spanking are to be recorded in writ- 
ing and submitted to* the building 
principal within 8 hours and to the 
parents vetbally within 8 hours. 


1. Immediately 

2, Inmiedlately . 

\ Immediately^ 



FIGURE 5 

Procedures For The Administration' of Approved Tecjinlque's 



The techniques for the;-control of behavior problems within the con- 
fines Of the classrooms for the severely handicapped as outlined are to be 
/administered only when: 

* f, - , * 

1. -They have been reviewed with the teacher, building principal, and/or 
site administrator responsible for discipline. 

2. All personnel working In 'the classroom and the dite administrators 
have a full knowledge -of the approved procedure and an understanding 
of which specific procedures are currently being applied to particular 
students. ' / / 

3. The teacher has explained to the- parents/guardians^ the full list of 
approved'^ techniques and their raihlf Icatlpns. 

4. The. parents have signed the following statement and it is on file in 
the principalis office. - 

I/we unjderstand that our child "has been assigned to a Specialized ' 
Instruction classroom which has been .explained to us and which we were^*'^-'. 
invited to visit, and we further understand that our child can be withdrawn 
by us at any time. 

I/we also understand that every possible effort will be made on the 
part of the special teacher to provide educational tasks that promote^earn - 
ing and success on the part of the student. We understand this progr^^m is 
designed to make positive changes in thg student onhool Kohavl or pr^ 
mof i*^ 1 f:»;irn-f ng and <9ociaT lnter??ction at school. 

The v^irious approved methods of behavior c^ntr*^! have been explained 
to me/ns and we, by signing this form, consent to the adTPlnis tr^t i^n of any 
or all of the^se rrocer^ures provld«H rh^av ^ov^ Koom -^^^r^-f t» < o <>h <fir *?ot»^ 

w-ffh the copy we h^ivp hopn glvpn. 

We unde/^tand that thesse techniques are used only when a student can- 
not- respond t^ the reasonable rules of the classroom or school and engages i 
seriously disruptive behavior. This is not intended to punish students, but 
to ensure their success and to see that the special classroom does not berom 
k place where acting-out beh^^vlor dominates the g<»n*»rflny qul^t learning 
atmosphere of the classroom, 

, Signed ; 

Witness Parent/Guardian Relationship 

- Signed 

Language Spoken Parent /Guardian ' Felatlonship 



Interpreter ^ Date 



support and approval appears , as Appendix B. -9^ 

Jield Test Plans - Development 

Upon receiving the indicated support, the problem solving grou^ plans - 
to obtain parental permission as indicated in* item 4 of Figure 5. If it is 
determined that the obtained parental signature will suffice as permission 
to place the student in the program, this signature must be obtained prior 
to the student's initial placement in the class. Therefore, plans were * 
made for parent Sg of all new students entering the program to be conferenced 
and the signature obtained prior to placement/ 

It was decided that upon approval of plan, parent/ guard iar^s^" of those 
currently in the program will be conferenced ptior^^o September ,1977, 
for th>-.piirpose of explaining the techniques, as per item 3, Figure 5. Prior 
to the opening of the 1977-78 school year, the signature of the parents/ 
guardians of all students currently enrolled in rbe- j^ograni should be obt-^^ned 
as p*>r Item ^« , Figure 5, 

Field T<»st ^l^n - Pf^^Mp^- rr<^oe«s 

tpgtn Hpnorminod r}M^t t-ho pror-o^nrp HocnriKo? i r^ Field T<ast- Plnn D^v«al orrn^^n ^ 
would be followed ijnH ^H<a reaction of t:ho«^o "Inv'>lvorl wo^'M Hp '-ompi^^^H r^ffor 
all parental signatnr^ps had been oKfa-lnpH, T^^*' «Mor<»ss ^he pT«n womTH Ho 
measured by: 

1. The ease in explaining the program to p^irants. 

2, The ease in obtaining their signatures. . 

3w The completion of the task prior to September 19 77, 

It was further determined that if 80% of the parents could be con- 
ftrenced and their signatures obtained prior tn Sep^-^jt^ber, tbo pro 

gram would be successful. 



CHAPTER V 
RESULTS 

The goal of this study was to establish a procedure, approved by 
teachers of the severely handicapped, site administrators, and dl3tr^.cc 
office administrators, for the control of behavior problems within the 
confines of the classroom for Che severely handicapped. The results of 
the , problem solving team's efforts have achieved this goal. 

Expressing concern for the legality of administering punishment to 
special education students, a legal opinion was dbtained.^ One question 
asked was for^ a legal definition of "corporal* punishment The opinion, 
obtained from the Riverside County Counsel, the legal advisor for the 
Corona-Norco Unified School District, has be^n included in the study as 
Appendix A«. 

A comprehensive review of the literature revealed many 
for the control of Hehavior^ some of which wonld be arcppfj^blc* In PTibli<- 
??chool qlaRBrooro-9 , From thi^ review p li^J'-fnjj jejpvpr^l po<5«i^^1p f'^f'b 

nlques was compHoH and briefly Hes^r1Hc*d- TTi<s prohlptn <3olvi'^;j t^nw w^i" 

f 

polled to discover technlq"**^ mrrently i 

was weigh^ as to positive and negative fac^ors?. 

-The end. result of this study is an approved list of eight types of 
behavior control that individual classroom teachers. of the ^verely handi- 
capped can use. Because the list 'has received approval by the district 
of^ce administration, the teacher has the assurance that if administered 



•"ecHtrii^iies 



according to the procedures outlined, he/she wdl] have the f u,l 1 support of 
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the district. - , 

As part of the adopted procedure, parents of all stud^tits Identified 
as severely handicapped are to be involved in a teacher conference prior to 
placement in the class. The purpose of the conference is to explain the 
different techniques that might be used- with their child to control behavior 
and to give the parents a copy of the techniques (Appendix C). Their signa- 
tures' on a form (Figure 5, item 4) is required prior to placement. 

The above prqcedure will.be used .for all students admitted to the 
program in the future. Prior to the opening ^of the 1977-78 school year, 
the involved teachers completed the task of obtaining the necessary signa- 
• tures for those students currently enrolled. 



5 




^ CHAPTER VI • 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
— 7^ , Conclusions 

; # ■ . ■ ■ ■ \ 

Af ter an extensive review of the literature and an eight-month 
Involvement of people concerned with this topic, it was possible to 
reach certain justifiable conclusions: 

1. The legal definition of corporal punishment given by the Riverside ^ 

. County Counsel is ccmipatible with the plan as developed by the project. 

2. It is po^ible to establish a list of approved techniques to control 
severe behavior problems within the confines of a, severely handicapped 
classroom. ^ 

3. Thd procedure established for the application of these techniques is 
• workable and acceptable. 

The teachers Involved were able to^«xplain the program to the parents 
with ease and Indicated that obtaining the signatures was no problem- Thoy 
were able to complete this task for their existing students prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1977. The problem solving team had considered the attainment of 
80% as successful. The attainment of 100% was highly successful and beyond 
everyone's hopes. In the ^ture, the form will be a requirement to the 
placement of any student in a class for the severely handicapped. 

The staff involved is completely pleased with the end results- Their 
feeling that an urgent need has been met was expressed by each of the four 
teachers. They are comfortable in knowing which form of discipline they can 
use without fear of reprisal from the administration. The administration, 

48 • . 
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on the other hand, is' satisfied with the guidelines as a policy for the. 
specific form of discipline that can be expected in classrooms for the 
severely handicapped^ . Thfe unandLmous coimnent' f rbm the administrators in- 
volved is that they no longer should feel apprehensive in talking to the 
parents of the students in the class. In the past, the parents on occasion 
would call to discuss a student report of a teacher's response to a misbe- 
havior. The principal found himself at a Idiss to explain or justify the 
action, and would have. to investigate the situation before. a reasonable 
response could be made. This new procedure will allow the s:±te administra- 

r 

tor to have a better understanding of the situation and its adoption will 
allow for a smoother operation of the program. 

Perhaps the greatest response came from the parents involved. After 
the parent-teacher conference to explain the procedure and the form, there 
was no hesitation on the parents' part to sign the, necessary paper- They 
felt assui-ed that proper fnethods of Hehavtor contr-l -ro^iU be us=d -f- r.hr 
classrooTu and ^ha^^hov had a botrt-er uMdorsf anr^ « rp'-son for 
=^dTtl^n■^«^rn^^o^ of M,- ^rc,r^n„'^ tyree -f ^o„rro1 Mr,nv o*" M^o pnronr • 
ro^nes^'="^ nddi' «^-|ona1 f r. f - . '.-o f ? , , „„,1 ^ . r- ^ „,J „ ,I^^f,^ , .,f 

All Involved in thp final prores.q — rhp t-«flo>,«r«, adn,1 n1 s r r ator q , 
and parents — are extr&tnely pleased with the end result. Tr has opened no„ 
doors of communication and all involved feel more comfortable In trh<? ovpr 
all operation of the classes for the severely handicapped. 

Recommendations 

Based on the result and conclusions of this study, the following 
recommendations are suggested as procedures to be adopted: 



' ■ . ■ ' ■■ . / 
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1. Upon assignment ta a class for the severely handicapped, the teacher 
and aide will become completely familiar with the approved techniques 
for behavior control as outlined In Flguiye 4. ^ 

2. Upon the assignment of a severely handicapped class to his/her campus , 
the building principal will become familiar with the approved list and 
will inform all of the administrators under his/her jurisdiction of the 
approved techniques. 

3. Upon certification of a pupil to a class for the severely handicapped 
and prior to placement in the>^ class , a parent-teacher conference will 
be held. The purpose of the conference is to: 

a. review the purpose of assignment to the class, 

b* discuss the various technlqttes of behavior control approved for 

use in the class, 
c obtain the parents' signatures oh the fo^Tn^ ^nd^rat^ng trhe^*' 

approval of t'h** n-'fnfr><nfT'^t-f<>t> f>f nf»v r *'f 'Kr* 1fi-tf<^r1 

" '7 *f gn H t- o the H<aQ ^ gyria f rl. ac:e;_ 

been adopted by thp Corona-^No^ro TTn'ffled *>rhool nierrf^^'f' opprnrir>pr 
procedure . 
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^s:«5?5J5aa^^^ - /CORONA-NORCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRirf 

. DEPARTiMBNT OF SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTI0* 

March. XO, 1977 . 

TO: Johp Harper. ^ / 

FROM: Jin Johnson . , 



* 



^RE : QUESTIONS 



The following questions are presented assuming that tfeachers of the severely 
emotionally disturbed and autistic in the Corona-Norco Unified School District 
are familiar with the following Education Code section. 

tvo'lifh^/f if P""^^^^"'^ -ot b, administered to a 

pupzl without the przor wPztten approval. of the pupiVs varent or ■ 

at tl tile '"^'^""'^ ""^y withdraw hy the parent or guardian 



Snt ^nJ °f physical contact, not considered cdrporal punish- 

guardian tLtT T'""" ^^^^ P^P^^'^ P^'-^ or 

■ d"obe";nce? '""^ ^ "f^"^ -8^8-'^ in willful 

Example ; - a slap on the hand J 

- physically guiding a student to his seat or work station. 

te"her°or fJd"'^" 'V''' "P^^^ "^^"^ ^^^ild, in the opinion of the 

teacher or aide, is endangering others? 

E2iam£le: - choking or hitting anotlier student or adult 

^' TiTe to'admin^^r f'^" P"^'"' approval for the te...., or ' 

aide to administer corporal punishment. 

a. Mu^t there be a witness? 

b. Can a witness be an^ other person, or must it bP .n,plnv,«^ ^ 
c- Can It be another student? 

d. Who determines if the administered punishn,*>nt 1 o.-..o„c7 A 
What legal backing does the teacher have , ^ 

(1) f.or a case determined to be extreme? 

(2) for a case determined not to be extreme? 

^. Must seeking witness take precedence over tmmediarv of corpor.-.l ' - 

punishment? ' 

A. Is constraint considered corporal . punishment ? 

Example ; - tie in seat . ^ > . 

\^ iock in time ouK room 

" be::;een^^^d^i: ai^";L"ytr^^ — ^ - — 

6. Are there specific court cases setting precedents on the above subjects.' 



JJ:cf 
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Appendix A 



April 14, 1977 



W. /Illler 

Riverside Coijnty ^ , 

Office, of the County Counsel ^:^r 
3535 10th Street , " 

Riverside/ CA '^2501 

Dear Bud: 

On behAlf of the Corona-Norco Unified School District, I*n 
writing you re^ardin^r corporal nunisloment . r:ducation Code 
Section 49001 (a) provides that comoral punishment mav not 
be administered to nupils without written parental consent. 

Because of the methods used in behavior nodification 
special education nunils, the Director of Specialized 
Instruction has asked v/hether or not ai leaal definition of 
corporal punishment exists or whether *:hore i? case lav; on 
t^lyfi subject, 

^.ather than a forTnal oninion, a return *>honf» n^lX w>ul'^ 
suffice. ThanlTs . 

Yours truly. 



John R. Harper 

Administrative Assistant-ro-th^-Superintendent/ 
Employee Relations 

JRH/er 
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T SULLIVAN. JR. . 
COUNTY COUNSCb 

.> ■ 

JAMCS H. ANOC'.U 

ASSISTANT ^ 

OCRAuO GCC^RLINGS 
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OFFICE of'tmc 

CpUNT^ COUNS 

RlVCRSJOe COUNTY 
3535 TENTH. STREIET. SUITE 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 925 

rCLCPHONC (714) 7a7'242l 

May 24, 1977 
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jOCL 8RANQ ' 

CVCN A BROILCS 
PCTCR N. CTQNS 
jCRRV a. ftCNCCR 
COYAC .^. KCIP 

ocRAcD aLANKCNa^Hi^ 

ROaCRT WCSTMCTCR 
COt^ARO D. PA(_MCR 
w. THOMAS KRAMCeSMi 

«ri(_k.iAM C' KATZCl^>STCl^ 
ATILLIAM P. McNAMC-b 
TIMOTHY ^. OAV«9 
OlANC K. BARTOC^ 



Dr . Augustine Ramirez 
District Superintendent 
Corbna-Norco Unified School District 
300 Buena Vista Avenue 
Corona, California 91720 

Attention: ^Mr. Joh^i R. Harper, Administrative 
Assistant-to-the Superintendent 

Re: Corporal Punishment 

Dear Dr. Ramirez: 



V 



tLi? asked whether or not 

rs a legal defxnitiQn of corporal punishment, or whether 
there 3.S case-law on this subject. The answer to both your 
queries is xn the affirmative. 

iahJ^Sn^*'™''^ correctly indicated in your letter, corporal pun- 
ap^^il^? be administered in California only with'^^the written 

5 the parent or guardian [Education Code §49001 (a)]. 
^U^^ definition of corporal, punishment, in its Inlkrged 

^"^"^ punishment of, or inflicted upon, the body! 
it h^t^S! ""^''J-r^™^''^- ^"^^^ statutory interpretations 

ina nun?!hm «i ^° t"" Primary and restricted mean- 

ing, punishment upon the body, as infliction of pain such as 

^te^^rNlw''?^^''' ^"^'^ imprisonment [22 Colo. 25i: 255]. Web- 
u international Dictionary, 2d Edition defines 

• ?^'i^3hment applied to the body of the offender, 
including imprisonment." . , 

S^^LSo^?'''™®''^?^^ recent cases involving the application 
nf t^l^f^^lJ'^i^^^' TheVst recent decisions being that 
a4S 19 nnl^u T^l^^ Incrrahm v. Wriaht^ dated 

soon Supreme Court Bulletin, SCB 1735. As 

soon as this decision is reported we will advise you of the ' 
citation. . The case exhaustively describes the isJue of cor- 
poral punishment and determined the following issues- 
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Or. Augus-bine Ramirez 
May 24, 1977 
Page 2 



1. Whether paddling ot students as a means of corporal pun- 
ishment in the public schools, a^ means of maintaining 

school dxscxpline, constitutes cruelWid unusual punishment 
xn vxolatxon 6f the 8th Amendment iDf the U.S. Constitution? 

2. TO what extent that paddling is constitutionally permis- 
sxble. Whether the "Due Process Law" of the 14th Amend- 
ment requxres prior notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

The^ Supreme Cdtirt held that corporal punishment by paddling 
dxd not violate the 8th Amendment of the Constitution and was 
not cruel or unusual punishment, nor did it require prior notice 
and an opportunity to be heard under the Due Process Law of 
the 14th Amendment. The CourtMid hold that the punishment 
must be moderate and that there existed the possibility of 
crxmxnal aftd civil liability for the use of corporal punish- 
ment The statute in question, Florida Stat. 23227~Corporal 
Punxshment, was defined as: - 

"The moderate use of physical force or physical con- 
tact by a teacher or principal as may be necessary to 
raaxntain discipline or to enforce school rules." 

The general discussion throughout a great majority of the 
cases, xn Applying the rules relating to corporal punish- 
ment., have generally considered corporal punishment to be H>o 
appixcatxon of, a paddle or some similar i nstrument to the 
posterior or' spanking on the buttocks. 

The cases dealing with the other .forms of physically touchinq 
the students, such a^ slapping, slugging, kicking, twisting 
of the arm stomping on the student, or like forms of behavibsw- 
haive been held to be batteries and subject to criminal an^ ^ 
cxvxl penalties. In California. People v. Curtis 116 CA 
I- l^^'?^ ^ teacher guilty of violation of Penal Code Sec- 
txon 273(a) for spanking a child. Subsequent to the Curtis 
case. Penal Code Section 273 (a) has now been made a felony 
and provxdes that any person who, under circumstances or 
conditxons Ixkely to produce great bodily harm or death, 
wxlfully causes or permits any child to ^suf fer, or inflicts 
thereon unjustxf iable physical pain or mental suffering, or 
havxng the care or custody of any child, willfully causes 
or permits the person or health of such child to be injured, 
or wxllfully causes or permits such child to be placed in such 
^ii person or health is endangered, is punish- 

^^^Tj'y^Pl^l^^^^^ in the county jail not exceeding 1 year, 
or xn-the state prison for not less than 1 year no more than 
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Dr. Augpuatine Ramirez 
May 24, 1977 
Page 3 



ti^^ofn 5* Section 44807 limits the amount of force 

r^r«? ^% ^ ""^f^ ^ teacher, to that degree- of physical con- 
■Serc?f/ Sn^- ^ P^^^^^ woulgl be legally privileged to 

SnJ^i? ; no event shall it exceed the amount of physical 

control reasonably necessary to- maintain order, protect prop- 
erty, or protect the health and safety of pupils? or to ^iS- 
tain proper and appropriate conditions conducive to learning. ^ 

Under the provisions of Education Code Section 49000 the 

IStS?^zina°™.°^-" f^r'"^ "^^ ani regSations 

cor^ra? n? o^ri^'-'^^^^u P«^«°""®1 to administer reasonable 
corporal or other punishment: to^ pupils when such action is 
deemed an appropriate corrective measure. Generally^ 2he rules 
vide''S?i^'''-°''^ ^f^P"^^^ a- majority of the disLllis p?o- 
ca??o5^of S SSh^"-' P^^i2?"«^t shall be defined as the appli- 
catioii of a harid or paddle to the seat or posterior of the 
^SiL''- provide discipline or to eiiWe schoor^ulef . ?he 
T^^ou^? Ind'^^^- f%^PPii^ is usually defined as reisoSSle 
in amount and administered without anger and only after it has 

whJch^^ouTJ"""^ "^^^^^ "'"^^ ^^^^ conditionrSaJ ex?st ' 

bv or ^o^^""^^ -Lnjury to-the pupil, and that it be witnessed 

not??LS Of th.™^^''^ ?^ faculty, and that the parents be 

notified of the corporal punishment after the fact All of 

^fer^LL"":?^/" "'^^^ °^ requirement of Se Code above 

referenced that the parents give written consent to the ad- 
ministering of corporgil punishment. 

tion ^w^r? that the Director of Spec-ialized In^tru. 

t ion who IS involved m behavior modification of special 

attfn^^^'' Pupxls, requested such a definition. We ?all your ( 

T article in Standford' Law Reviews Vo.l, 79, No \ 

I, pp. 93-126 entitled. "Coercive Behavior Control in School-- \ 

inr^hiriSf'In'SH'"'?""''^ Appropriate Educatior, With D^ag- \ ] 

ing Charges in Educational Status." This Law Review arhicl- 
discusses in length the morality and legality of use of be- < ^ 

nlll I modification therapy and psychostimulant drug treat- 
oJivao^ o^'^^^r.^^^ intruded upon the psychological and physical 
privacy of children so forcefully that it may be regarded 

ward dr?^''^^' . ^^^^ ^^^^ current t?end to- 

?or boi^ nn^?-°^ T''^^^ °^ psychological stimulant drugs 

for both public school and criminal institutions in the future! 

fSrd'^^''^' ^^^^-i^g °f inqrahm v. Wright, sunra and the Stand- 
!egf itLndr?n\^^;*';.''^^-^ ^^^^ overview to -fehe current 
ero?L S ? • ^""^^ °^ corporal punishment and co- 

ercive behavior control in the educational setting. 

Very truly yours, 

Ray T. Sullivan. Jr. 
County Counsel 




By: w. w Miller 



^^^:vc 6 , " C°^^ty counsel 



Arlirlo 5 ProhihiHoii ^if ( :cirpr,r;it Piinishinmt 



mm. The Kovj-rrhiiK hoiir<l of any srhoohilislricl mav adopt ruli s 
and roKiilalions .inlhorizmK Ip.ichors. - prinripals. "and olh«r 
ccrtificah-d pursonixrl Jo administer rcasoikililf forporal or other 
punishme nt to pupils when siir h artJon is (lermed an ap|)fo|)riatr 
correctivo measure excopt antl to" th«r i-xlAit that siicJi action is 
pcrrnissiblo as provided in Section 49001. \ ?# . ■ 

" ^JKX)!. fa) Corporal panishment shall notSap administered to a 
pupiJ without th6 prior written 'approval of^c pupil s piirent (5r 
guardian. The written approval shall be valicj for the school vear in 
which, it is submitted but may be Withdrawn by the parent or 
guardian at any time. ■ ' . ' 

( b 1 If a school district has adopted a policy of corporal punishment 
pursuant to Section 49000, at the beginning of the first semester or 
quarter of the regular sc^l term the go\ erning board of each such 
school district shall notify the parent or guardian in a manner similar 
to that prov4ded pursuant to Section 48980 that corporal punishment 
shall not be administered to a pupil without the prior written 
approval of the pupil's parent or guardian. 
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CORONA-NOR^ UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

300 BUENA VISTA AVCNUE • CORONA. CALIFORNIA 91720 • 714/736-3301 



APPENDIX. B 



AUQIE RAMIREZ Ed.O.. Superjntandem 
Tvtephone 714/736-3251 

Paul V. Bucklvy. Asst Superintondent 
Administrative S«rvicos- 736-3386 

Austin M. Mason, Ed.O., Asst. Superintendent 
tnstmctional Stervicee - 736-3341 

W Neal Wright. Asst. Superintendent 
Personnel Services - 736-3266 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Glen A. Coulter 
Pauline Q. Fiardo 
Willard C. Love 
Peg Sichumate 
Louis V^nderMolen 



James Jolinson/ 

Coordinator of Specialised Instruction 

•Austin' M. Mason, ^ 
Assistant . Superintendent , Instruction 

September 2, '1977 ^ 

This memo will serve as official notification to you and 

your. problem solving team that the following have tl^e 

full approval and support of the district office a.dmin~ 

istration:' . ^ 

1. The chart/ "Techniques for the Control pf Behavior 
^ Probliefms Within the Confines of Classroom for the 
' Severely Handicapped. ^ . 

'2, The listed procedures for the administu^tion of 
the approved techniques. 



h'eAprc 



1 am pleased thati this list and tl^e^rocedures for their 
administration- has been developed and feel its applica- 



tion is ^another positive step in the growth of our district . 
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Appendix C 

CORONA-NORCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Specialized Instruction 



techniques for the Control of Behavior Problems Within 
• 'The Confines of the Classroom for the Severely Handicapped 



Technique 


Procedur'es 


Maximum Duration 
in // of minutes 


Simple Control 


Looking at the offender signifying dis- 
approval, waiting for attention before 
continuing the instruction/ a mild re- 
prdof, posting a question .to a pupil 
whose attention has wandered , moving 
around the room to trouble centers. 


None 


Planned 
Ignoring 


The child receives no reinforcement 
(positive or negative) for the 
behavior . 


Until behavior 
stops or until 
danger to him- 
self or others 
ends . 


logical 
Consequences 


Discussing the behavior of usual con- 
set{Uv,ences with the child alone (letting 
fhe child talk, not just lecturing); 
bringing out other alternatives to that 
behavior. The' agreed upon consequence 
is then administered, without remarks, 
upon display of the pre-determined 
behavior • 


Established to 
suit the indi- 
vidual stu4ent 
situation. 


Extinction 


All per«Q^nely including the parents, 
' are to act consistently until the spe- 
cific behavior is no longer exhibited,^ 
realizing that^ the beHlivior always in- 
creases in frequency and severity be- 
fore it decreases. 


Until behavior 
disappears. 


Loss of 
Privileges 


When applied, it Is to follow as a 
natural, logical form of correction 
with no sort of retrlbutory attitude 
on the part of the admlnlstrant . 
Ways must be made available so th^c, 
after the student has had time tfl* ex- 
amine his conduct with the helpi off the 
' teacher, he can restore himself to* 
full privileges • 


Care must be 
exercised npc 
to apply coo 
long, 

1 
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Technique 


*■ 0 

Procedures 


Maximum Duration 
in # of Minutes 




Positive 
Reinforcement 

J 


The reinforcement, in a positive manner, 
of good behavior by the distribution of 
rewards, prizes, food, and special con- 
siderations. Procedure varies, but the 
entire program designed by each indivi- 
dual teacher. Is to be appr9ved by the 
appropriate supervisor (See Appendix D) - 


None 


Time Out 

\ 

■ V 


The following methods' of "Time Out" are 
acceptable: 

1- Turning away trom child (only In a 
i one-to-one sefliting) - 
J 2- Hand^ on wall o^^ands in circles 
' ^ on blackboard - ^ / 

3^. Moving child to seat awaV^ frbm grx>up. 

4. Sitting in an area designed to be 
void of all stimulation, yet within 
visual and aural contact of the 
teacher. 

!>. Sitting in a small room which has 
been s^^ecif ically constructed for 
^ such' purpose. The teacher, (or aide) 
is to remain in constant visu^l^op- 
tact with the child. A door may be 
closed to eliminate noise, but can- 
not be locked*. 


1. 13 £»econds. 

2. One minute 
"good" time. 

3. IJntil behavior 
stabilizes. 

4. Until behavior 
stabilizes. 

5. Until behavior 
stabilizes. 


t 


Corporal 
Punishment 

r 


The following types of corporal punish- 
ment are acceptable, provided signed 
parental permission has been received 
prior to its administration. 

1. A slap on any Of the four limbs. 

2. A sw^it .with the open h&nd to the 
posterior. 

.(The above approved ou(ly if ad- 
ministered immediately at the time 
of behavior and the task is resumed.) 

3. A spanking - seyeral ^wats with the » 
open hand to the posterior. 
(Approved only if administered in the 
presence of an adult witness and when 
tne auiuxiixs L. rant xs nor xn an angereo 
mood. ^ The dej:ails of the spanking 

^> are to be recorded in wtiting and 

submitted \o tHe building principal 
within eight hours and to the parents - 
verbally within eisht hours. 


• 

1 . Immedlacely 

2 . Immediately 

3 . Immediately 

• 

« . . . 

s^r — • " 
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TEACHER Approved for S,y 

SCHOO L CpRONA-NORCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT Dept. of SpecTnst 

Program Department of Specialized Instruction By^ [ 

Level 0«te, . 



SUPPORTIVE EFFORTS fOR SOCIAL AND ACADEHIC CHANGE 

(Submit in duplicate) 

't, 

Type(s) of behavior modification used ; 

JQPERANT CONDITIONING CONTINGENCY MANAGEiMENT 

(Rewarding successive approxlma- (Reward Is contingent upon desired 

tlons toward desired goal). behavior or completion of a certain 



task). 



POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT USED : 

1. PriHtary Reinforcement (edibles) 



2. Token Econoiny (checkmarks, stars, grades, etc.) 



3. Social Rewards (approval, free time, etc.) 



NEGATIVE REINFORCEMENT USED ; (loss of prlvlleaes. time-outs, loss of checkmarks. 

exclusion, etc.) 

1. 

' 7 ' 

2. 

3. 

4. - ' " ' [ : 

SCHEDULES USED ; ( 
Continuous; ^ 
100% Reinforcement after every desired response. 



Intermltten-t; 

. Fijted Interval (specific time lapse. I.e.,. after every 10 mioutes) 

Variable Interval (varied time l^pse. I.e., after 2 minutes, then 

10 minutes, then 5 minutes) 
^' Fixed ratio (after "X" number of responses) 



V(ir1able^at1o (after varied nunfoer of r^ppnses 



) 
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cgsTi 

Estimated cost of reward system per student/per sch(Jol y^ar. $ 
Estimated cost of reward system per cl^ss/per school^y^r. 
APPROPR.IATE SOCIAL AND ACADEr-ilC 3EHAVI0RS THAT ARE REWARDED: 

1. ■ ^ 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



INAPPROPRIATE SOCIAL AND ACADEMIC BEHAVIORS THAT RESULT IN LOSS OF REWARD: 

• 1. 

2. . 

3- ^ Id [ 

5. [ ^ 

6. 

7. ' 

8. ^ 

9. , 

10. 



Attach a copy of the contract, bonus card, grading sheet, or other form used in the 
classroom. 
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^ . ' ■ ' Appendix E 

. CORONArNORCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Specialized Instruction 

/> • - 

I/we understand that our child has been assigned to a Specialized 
Instruction classroom which has been explained to us^ and which we were 
iiivited to visit; and we further understand that our child can, be withdrawn 
by us at any time- 

I/we also understand that every possible effort will be made on the 
part of the special teacher to provide educational tasks that promote learning 
-'"and^sl^cess on the part of the student* We understand this program is designed 
tojaake positive changes in the student's school behavior to promote learning 
and social interaction at school. 

9 

The various approved methods of behavior control have been explained to 
me'/ us and I/we, by signing this form, consent to the administration of any or 
all o^ these procedures provided^ they have been administered in accordance with 
the copy we have been given. 

We understand that these technicj^^ues are used only when a, student cannot 
respond to the reasonable rules of the classroom or school and engages in 
seriously disruptive behavior. This is not intended to punish students, but 
to insure their success and to see that the special classroom does not become 
a place where acting-out behavior dominates the gMerally quiet learning 
atmosphere of the classroom. ^ ^ 

Signa|:ure^ 



Witness Parent /|Guardian Relationship 



Signature 



Language Spoken ^ Parent /Guardian Relationship 

Intfrpretei/ Date 
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